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“ONLY A RELIC DIMM’D WITH TEARS.”-—From rae Picture py Cuarves C. Seton in Tue Lonpon Roya. ACADEMY. 


“ONLY A RELIC DIMM’D WITH TEARS.” | DELICATE FEASTING. | quintessences which remind one of the sweetmeats of a feast in 

YE 1 are ‘d with BY THEODORE CHILD. the rim Nights. Gilliers’s book is a complete manual of the 

), only a relic dimm’d with tears. oie : i CSE = art of delicate feasting according to the recei ideas of the time 

The winter day is dying, XXI.—MORE ABOUT DINING TABLES. of Louis XV. About this matter of table rs has the most de- 

And memories of youth’s loving years A RARE volume, called Le Cannaméliste F'rancais, published | lightfully fantastic notions. The clas ation of table 

Come with the night wind’s sighing P at Nancy in 1761 by Gilliers, who was head butler or chef | square, oblong, and horseshoe forms do 

A token of love of by-gone days, d office and distiller to King Stan- 
When life was bright, unshaded ; islas, may be consulted with profit 
The thought of one with the lover stays; by those who are curious as to the 
The golden dreams have faded, service and aspect of eighteenth 
century tables. It is a big vol- 
In the mist of swift-advancing years ume, where, in the midst of charm- 
The dreams of youth are hidden; ing copperplate engravings, repre- 
The relic is dimm’d with bitter tears— senting desserts laid out in toy 
The tears which come unbidden. gardens, with grass-plots of che- 
But the world is short—time quickly flies— nille, and walks of nonpareille to 
And heavy tears of sorrow | imitate gravel, you find recipes for 
Will be forgotten ’neath the skies pomegranate jam, syrup of jessa- 
Of that blest day—to-morrow. | mine, candy of violets, roses, and 
Fravet Scorr Mrnxs. jonquils — odorous and ethereal 
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tains that a table may have any form that we please to give it, and 
in a cut which we here reproduce he shows a table of most amus- 
ing and capricious contour, suggestive of the influence of contem- 
porary rocaille forms, This table is built up by means of com- 
posite tops keyed on trestles, In his book Gilliers gives a dozen 
plans of tables of capricious arabesque and roe ille forms, ac- 
companied by minute directions for drawing the figures and saw- 
ing them out of deal boards 
and simple, and I have no doubt that if som 
trouble to give a grand feast at a table su 


To make such tables is very easy 
lady 
is the one displayed 
in the picture, she would not regret her elegant initiative 
that in this matter of dining tables we might 
with advantage struggle against tradition, and devote just a little 
Let us take, for inst ince, the large round 
tables used in many of the New York club-houses 
their diameter enormous, their centre quite be- 
the 


is greater than is 


would take the 








It seems to mm 


reasoning to the question 
These tables 
are monuments; 
yond the reach of those who are seated around the periphery ; 
us horizontal surface raised above the ground” 
needed, and much of it remains waste, to be encumbered only by 
or what not. And yet there 
are doubtless many who imagine that these round tables are simi- 
Jar in all essentials to those which the Arthurian legend and the 
This is probably a 


massive and useless ornaments, plate, 


romances of chivalry h ive rendered famous 
mistake. The round tables of chivalry were, I imagine, hollow or 
broken circles, like the table shown in the accompanying cut, taken 








ROUND TABLE OF FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


from an illumiuated MS. of the fourteenth century. With the ex- 
ception of the fixed seats or stalls, which seem difficult of access, 
this round table is perfectly convenient; it is no wider than is ne- 
cessary, itis covered with a fair and beautifully embroidered cloth, 
and it is most convenient for the service, which is performed by 
the little pages in the centre, discreetly attentive to the wants of 
the quaint old magnates who are seen in the act of dining. 

With our modern round or square tables the service is always 
inconvenient 
modern system of service executed by waiters, who approach the 
diner treacherously from behind, pass the dish over his left shoul- 
der, and occasionally pour a few drops of gravy over his coat 
sleeve? Curiously enough, this question of serving feasts has not 
occupied the attention of many writers, Books on the duties of 
the maitre d’hdétel are rare, and the matter has only been touched 
upon incidentally in the regular treatises on the culinary art, which 
were themselves rare until modern times; for, as the gastronomic 
poet, Dr. William King, has remarked : 


What can be more disagreeable than the ordinary 


“Tho’ cooks are often men of pregnant wit, 
Thro’ niceness of their subject few have writ.” 


In the Middle Ages, which were far more refined in manners 
than most people believe, the general disposition of the dining 
table was borrowed from the usage of the abbeys and convents, 
and it was precisely the disposition still maintained in the English 
universities at the present day. The principal table was laid on a 
raised platform or floor at the upper end of the dining hall, and 
received the name of “high table,” a term still in use at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The guests sat on one side of the table only; the 
place of honor was in the centre; and the principal personage sat 
under a canopy or cloth of state hung up for the occasion, or un- 
der a permanent panelled canopy curving outward. 

At Florence, in the time of the Renaissance, the guests appear 
to have sat on one side of the table and at the ends. Such is the 
arrangement in Pinturicchio’s pictures of the story of Griselidis, 
now in the National Gallery at London, One of these pictures 
represents a feast served under a portico built ina garden. The 
guests are seated along one side and at the ends of a long and 
narrow table. The waiters carry long napkins, thrown over their 
shoulders or streaming in the wind like scarfs as they walk. In 
the collection of Mr. Leyland at London there is a beautiful pic- 
ture by Sandro Botticelli, representing a feast served in a lovely 
green ‘meadow under a portico having five pillars on each side. 
In the background, at a short distance off, is a sort of triumphal 
arch, and beyond it you see a Jandscape and a lake with boats and 
islands crowned with castles. In the foreground is a dresser rich- 
ly draped with precious stuffs, and laden with massive gold plate 
and parade dishes and ewers. There are 
parallel and in perspective, and the guests are seated on one side 
only; at one table the women and at the other the men, the former 
against a background of garlands of verdure and flowers stretched 
from pillar to pillar behind the bench on which they are seated. 
Remark this separation of the women from the men, and read an 
account of a bachelor’s supper party at Rome given by Benvenuto 
Cellini in his fascinating autobiography. ‘“ When the banquet 
was served and ready, and we were going to sit down to table, 
Giulio asked leave to be allowed to place us. This being granted, 
he took the women by the hand, and arranged them all upon the 
inner side, with my fair in the centre; then he placed all the men 
on the outside, and me in the middle. As a background to the 
women there was spread an espalier of natural jasmines in full 
beauty, which set off their charms to such great advantage that 
words would fail to describe the effect.” (I. A. Symonds’s trans- 
lation.) 

Both in Pinturicchio’s and Botticelli’s pictures the costume, the 
manner of carrying the dishes, and the stately rhythmic walk of 
the waiters is particularly noticeable, and on this point I would 
refer the curious to Francesco Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia, first 
published in 1499, where there is a most minute account of a feast 
given in the palace of Queen Eleutherilide. At this feast, where, 
with the exception of Poliphilo, only the queen and her maidens 
are present, the guests are seated on one side of the tables only, 





two tables, arranged 
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exactly as we see in Botticelli’s picture above noted, on benches 
placed along the walls. The manner of carrying the dishes and 
napkins is described exactly, and corresponds in all points with 
the attitudes and bearing of the waiters in the two pictures in 
question. The sumptuousness of this feast surpasses everything 
that has ever been seen or imagined. I have space only to note 
one or two details. Each guest was waited upon by three maid- 
ens dressed in magnificent garments of the same color as the ta- 
ble-cloth; with each course the table-cloths and the flowers were 
changed, and the attendant maidens’ garments likewise ; the table- 
cloths were of silk or satin, and of sea green, rose, amethyst, and 


|} other colors successively. 


The art and the literature of the past would furnish many other 
proofs of the refinement of our ancestors in their table service, 
but perhaps the above-mentioned instances will suffice to suggest 
to some hosts the idea of rebelling against too rigid traditions, 
Our modern system of alternating men and women at table, side 


| by side, is an ancient one also, but the plan noticed by Benvenuto 


Cellini might be tried occasionally, and it would be a very refined 
fancy to arrange a background especially to set off the beauty of 
a bevy of fair ladies arranged at table in a group, for their own 
pleasure of course, but also for the delectation of the eyes of the 
men, As regards the guests being seated on one side of the table 
only, and being served from the front and not from the back, I 
consider this reform, or rather this return to the practices of the 
past, to be very desirable. 

The necessity of having waiters at table is regrettable. Male 
waiters are often if not generally dreadful phenomena. There is 
nothing more shocking to the gourmet than the vision of the wait- 
er’s abominable thumb grasping the rim of a plate, and threaten- 
ing at every moment to come into contact with the soup or the 
meat that he is passing. Even when this thumb is veiled in a 
spotless white cotton glove it still remains objectionable. On this 
point I agree with the painter W. P. Frith, who says in one chap- 


| ter of his Reminiscences : 


“T think if I were ever so rich I should, as much as possible, 
avoid men-servants; not that I have a word to say against a 
highly respectable portion of the community, but being, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, an admirer of happy faces, I am also an ad- 
mirer of pretty ones, only they must be of the female order.” 

The delicate gourmets of the eighteenth century devoted much 
ingenuity to solving the problem of waiting at table, and several 
of them invented costly apparatus for raising and lowering the 
table through the floor all ready served. Grimod de la Reyniere 
was the sworn enemy of servants, and the dream of his life was 
to discover some machine to replace those human machines which 
have always too many eyes and too many ears, and render all ex- 
pansiveness impossible or imprudent. In 1728 the Margravine 
of Bayreuth speaks in her curious memoirs of a table de confiance 
which was worked by means of pulleys. ‘ No servants are need- 
ed,” she says; “they are replaced by drums placed at the side of 
the guests, who write what they want on a tablet; the drums de- 
scend into the kitchen, and ascend again with the objects required.” 
Forty years later, Loriot, an ingenious man who had discovered a 
means of fixing pastel, invented for Marie Antoinette’s service at 
Trianon a table far superior to the Margravine’s system of lifts. 
It was a table which rose through the floor all served, and accom- 
panied by four little tables, or dumb-waiters, on which were placed 
the various utensils necessary. A similar arrangement is de- 
scribed in Bastide’s La Petite Maison, already referred to. 
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PARENTS AT SCHOOL. 
NE of the great mistakes made by mothers and 
the heads of families is that of allowing the chil- 
dren too appreciably to outstrip them in the new 
knowledge and methods. We do not mean, of course, 
in the mere technicalities of book study, in the de- 


| clension of a Latin substantive, or the statement of 


an algebraic equation, but in the sum of knowledge, 
its direction, motive, and end. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the mother or aunt shall labor to become 


| acquainted with such things as the chemical formu- 


le—for instance, even so much as to know that H,O 
stands for water—but that they shall know that there 
is such a thing as the formula, and what the general 
purpose of similar formulz is sufficiently to be ac- 
quainted with the results that chemistry has achieved 
in the interpretation and illumination of creation. 
Nor need the mother or aunt attempt to construe the 
Latin lines which the boy reads more with an eye to 
grammatical construction than sense; but it is easy 
for her to look over a translation of the same lines, 
and be able to speak intelligently of its literary side, 
and so possibly direct him to some keener apprecia- 
tion of them than he would otherwise have. It is 
not difficult either for most heads of a household to 
find, if time is but systematically arranged, opportu- 
nity to keep up with the advance of science, of course 
in more or less of a superficial way, since only the 
professors of science can know its profundities. But 
to see its general trend and drift, to know the accepted 
opinions and prevailing line of discussion concerning 
this and that of its new phenomena and their proper 
weight, all that is quite within the possibilities of the 
average intellect and of the average mothers and 
aunts and of elder sisters of families in the cireum- 
stances of those people where the children are receiv- 
ing anything further than rudimentary education. 
Not to let themselves be ignorant concerning the 
politics of the day, either in their own country or 

















abroad, is another duty of these home guardians in 
the same direction; and whatever question of mor- 
als, of discoveries, of public events, of men and man- 
ners and social usages arises, to be not uninformed, 
and to have an opinion to utter, an idea to originate, 
or a bit of knowledge tostate. Ali this involves some 
trouble, to be sure, and is a matter of difficulty or not, 
according to the thoroughness of the performance; 
but if that objection is made, it is to be remembered 
that there is nothing connected with the bringing up 
of a family that is not a matter of some difficulty; 
and the people who have brought children into the 
world, or those who find themselves placed among 
them, and think to dismiss all responsibility that is 
not easy to carry, make a sad mistake for the children 


| and a serious one for themselves. 


But the parents who wish to retain not merely 
common filial affection, but a continuation of the 
childish reverence and admiration with which their 
little children regarded them when those children 
felt as if the sky all but rested on their shoulders— 
felt, moreover, that they compassed all knowledge, 
and that if they did not stand round when the world 
was made, yet, without any shadow of doubt, knew 
all about how it was done—those parents will be wise 
in giving this matter some deliberate consideration. 
It was a painful awakening that Henry Esmond had 
when later in life he met Father Holt, and found 
the brilliant oracle of his childhood but a theatrical 
and shallow poseur. As unpleasant, if a more grad- 
ual, awakening belongs to the children who begin 
by believing their mothers and fathers and aunts all 
but omniscient, and who end by finding that they 
know a great deal more about everything themselves. 
Unless those children have been trained to regard 
other things—strength of character, lofty conviction, 
truth, pity, forbearance—to be of more virtue than 
anything else, which is by no means always the case, 
they will look with, it may be, ever so little disdain, 
but certainly disdain of a sort, and perhaps compas- 
sion, upon those who are so openly their inferiors; 
and they will not be entirely blameworthy if they 
should ask of themselves why people may not have 
truth, purity, forbearance, faith, industry, unselfish- 
ness, strength, and some portion of all the rest com- 
prised under the word ‘‘knowledge” as well. To 
despise, to look with contempt upon those less well- 
informed than ourselves, is in itself weak and con- 
temptible doubtless, but it is a failing of human na- 
ture, and children are not always strong, nor so well 
balanced or widely developed as to see the relative 
unimportance of many things in the general scheme 
of the world. That which is nearest to us is often 
the largest in untutored eyes; and enlisted in the 
cause of their lessons, and with the whole heavens 
and earth about them a book to be read, knowledge is 
an affair of tremendous importance to children, and 
they respect, and even reverence, those that have it, 
and who thus, in the children’s eyes, borrow for them- 
selves something of the vastness of the great world of 
yet unknown things. If these children see that the 
knowledge so new and so enthralling to them is not 
unshared by those at home, then those at home keep 
a supremacy which is good for all parties; and the 
children, proud and pleased, will take hold of learn- 
ing all the more as a birthright, and render all the 
more obedience to those who deserve it, and who still 
maintain, if not a superiority, yet an equality—an 


| equality very likely magnified in the loving, glad, 


5) 5 
and grateful young eyes into superiority. Of course, 
if a parent is really ignorant, and has no opportunity 
of being other than ignorant, there is nothing for it 
but perfect frankness and acknowledgment of the ig- 
norance, if by necessity things reach the point where 
ignorance is apparent; and the child must then be 
taught with all the more decision that there are some 
better things than knowing how to weigh the sun— 
that it is, in short, in Tennyson’s phrase, the gray bar- 
barian that is lower than the Christian child, not the 
gray Christian. Where that frankness exists, and 
the child is still urged to learn, respect and affection 
will not be forfeited, but will be increased and multi- 
plied by gratitude; but we are speaking more espe- 
cially of instances where there is no occasion for ig- 
norance. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ROMANTIC MARRIAGE. 

7 a vehemence of discussion over Tolstoi’s opinions 

seems rather to have passed its zenith, inasmuch as 
Mr. Howells has said his utmost on the one side, and Mr. 
Maurice Thompson on the other. The two are so wide 
apart that there is plenty of room between them for a 
golden mean. The present writer at least is unable to see 
that Tolstoi has any peculiar or profound message to de- 
liver beyond what many high-minded Quakers and mystics 
and non-resistants of all schools have had to offer before 
him. On the other hand, it seems impossible to doubt that 
he is one of the greatest of fictitious writers when tried by 
the highest tests—the power to create character and to 
make events life-like ;—nor can I comprehend the vehemence 
with which Mr. Thompson follows up the charge of immo- 
rality against Tolstoi’s most celebrated novel, a book which 
seems to me as profound as The Scarlet Letter, and as utter- 
ly free from all sensuous or insidious quality. If unlawful 


love is absolutely to be excluded from all literary treat- 
ment, then The Scarlet Letter should have remained unwrit- 
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ten; but if it be worth while so to paint it that it has the | which is cut to fall in severe yet graceful folds, and the pliant 


shadow of the avenging angel over it from the very first— 
so that it never knows an instant of real happiness from 
the beginning, and leads two people of noble nature on by 
one steady course of deepening despair to a tragic conelu- 
sion—if this be the way to deal with illicit love in fiction, 
and this without one indelicate scene or ignoble sugges- 
tion, then Tolstoi has accomplished it. Indeed, if I were 
to criticise him in this respect, it would be on the very 
ground that he is almost too merciless. 

And when we seek the explanation of this mercilessness, 
we easily find it. So far from accepting the theory that ev- 
erything should be surrendered to romantic passion, this 
great Russian writer goes to the opposite extreme, and 
thinks that such passion should not exist. He rules out 
not merely guilty love, but innocent love in the romantic 
sense; and he regrets, it seems, that his novel of Anna 
Karénina did not go further, and condemn this spirit of 
romance altogether. Here, as elsewhere, he finds a moral 
in the life of his favorite Russian peasants. “ Herein the 
peasants teach us a lesson. They regard what we call 
romantic love as a disease, temporary and painful and dan- 
gerous. With them no marriage is made under its influ- 
ence. Anything is better than that. The Herrstaten, who 
marry by the drawing of lots, are wiser than we. Our sys- 
tem is the worst possible....Not in one case out of a hun- 
dred does romantic love result in a life-long happy union.” 
All this reminds one of the arguments of French writers 
advocating marriages arranged by parents, or of those old 
Scotch women and Irish women whom Froude quotes as 
approving marriages of violence, or of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
plea for the marriages of British India—‘ a population of 
one hundred millions, and not a marriage of love through- 
out its whole extent.” It is necessary to concede at the 
outset that, as these authorities urge, there may be unions 
which are, in a sense, happy without romantic love. Were 
it not so, the human race would long since have perished 
through despair. Yet the uniform voice of all educated or 
highly organized races clings to the tenderness of human 
passion, and if Tolstoi’s theories ignore it, so much the 
worse for Tolstoi. His great rival, Tourguénief, would have 
been wiser. 

And indeed Tolstoi himself 
comes to define romantic love, that his early studies were 
His theory recalls the admitted 


shows at once, when he 
in a poor moral school. 
excesses of his youthful life, and suggests no profound 
emotional experience. Its whole basis is in the assump- 
tion that 


essentially “an evanescent passion.” 
“Romantic love is like opinm or hashish. The 
tion is overpowering and delightful. But if passes. It 


is not in human nature not to wish to renew the experi- 


love is 


sensa- 


ence. For this, novelty is indispensable. So the wife be- 
trays her husband, and the husband is false to his wife.” 
It is curious that while Tolstoi holds the tone of his books 
so far above that of the typical French novelist, yet the 
most cynical Frenchman does not so far accept cynicism as 
a theory. One of Guy de Maupassant’s most striking de- 
lineations 
sketches 

with a common soldier, and living 


and no living writer equals bim in such short 
is that of a high-born French woman eloping 
with him in utter soli 
tude and in self-devoted constancy until their old age, un- 
changed in affection, although he has grown deaf, morose, 
and selfish. Her romance, it seems, has lasted through this; 
and it lasts until her discovery that he in old 
come false to her, Ww hen she commits sui ide in het despair, 
We have, then, the authority of De Maupassant for the ad 


age has I 


mission that Tolstoi’s theory is at most on y half true; it 
is, at worst, true for nen and not for women. But, as a 
fact, it is true for neither. We have only to look round 


and see that the majority of the marriages around us are 
made from love, more or less elevated, and the majority ot 
them are, in a sense, happy; that is, they are as happy, on 
the whole, as the training and personality of the parties 
permits. “We 
unions,” said Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

The novels naturally celebrate the heyday of youth; but 


must have units before we can have 


when youth is passed, the bequest of romantic association 
remains. The fire may have died down to the embers, but 
even of life, 
its sympathies, its sacrifices, its losses, come in to replace 
youth’s garlands, and keep close together 
Even Charles Fourier ad- 


embers give warmth. All the experiences 


those whose 
lives have been spent together. 
mitted that it is only exceptional natures, having the but- 
terfly temperament (papillon), as he called it, that demand 
The and 


monogamous. 


nobler men women, as the 
the changeful 
“These two clasp each 


with 


incessant variety. 
nobler animals, 
Burns sang of “ John Anderson.” 
other about,” says Jean Paul of his two old lovers, * 
such wearied, aged arms, and say,‘ All else in us is dead, 
but not our love; it lived not alone in joy, or in the cheek 
And a song once famous described it as the at- 


are Even 


of roses.’” 
tribute only of careless love 


“To sport an hour with Beanty's chain, 
Then throw it idly by.’ 
This is the Tolstoi fashion; but the affections of the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament at least go deeper: 
“To keep one constant flam 
Through life unchilled, unmoved ; 
To love in wintry age the same 
Whom first in youth we loved; 
To feel that we adore 
To such refined excess 
That though the heart might break with more, 
It could not live with less.” 


If Tolstoi knows nothing, even by observation, of this type 
of romantic affection, he is very much to be pitied. 


as We ee 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


VISITING DRESSES. 
¥, anticipation of the gayeties of the coming winter the modistes’ 

. parlors are filled with newly imported gowns for all occasions, 
and of most varied designs. For the woman of fashion who has 
many social duties to discharge, an out-of-door costume is the most 
important selection when first returning to town, as she can use it 
for paying visits, at luncheons, at day weddings and afternoon 
receptions, and, if it be not too elaborate, for church as well. Now 
that the changes in the modes are settled, it is evident that com- 
binations of cloth and brocade best express the new features of 
winter costumes, the stately brocade serving for the straight skirt, 


—_ 





cloth for the bodice, with gigot sleeves, which may be of either 
fabric. The color of the cloth is that of some prominent figure in 
the brocade, or of the stripes which underlie the figures, and may 
be in direet contrast to the background. Passementerie which 
follows the color of the brocade is the wimming, and the wrap is 
a shoulder cape of sable or other fur, or one of the long cloaks or 
coats (which modistes call mantles), to be worn in the carriage 
and left in the anteroom. One of the most striking of these 
dresses is of heliotrope cloth over brocade of cream-colored watered 
ground, strewn with bunches of shaded feathers, heliotrope and 
rose, and narrowly striped with heliotrope satin. The effect of 
straightness in the skirt is enhanced by the satin stripes in this 
fabric, and by long tabs of cloth which extend from the waist to 
the foot, and are edged with passementerie of gold and cream 
shades. The bodice of cloth meets the tabs in front, and has two 
long straight folds in the back, which fall to the bottom of the 
skirt. The sleeves are entirely of the brocade in gigot shape. 
Another dress in the same style is of a Pompadour brocade, with 
delicate tracery of tilleul green and half-wreaths of roses and for- 
get-me-nots on a black ground, with a coat-bodice of black cloth 
trimmed with jet. 
RIBBED VELVET COSTUMES. 

Velours de chasse, a new ribbed velvet like very fine corduroy, 
in tan shades, is also being used for winter costumes, forming the 
entire gown, with trimming of jet passementerie and fringe, and a 
vest of yellow mousseline de soie. The skirt is cut to display in 
every way the grain of the corduroy, and has three curves of the 
passementerie and fringe crossing tle front on folds of different 
lengths from left to right; these folds fall open slightly, to show 
their facing of primrose satin. The bodice has long folds from 
waist to foot in the back. This finely ribbed velvet is imported 
in dark Eiffel red, deep gray shades, in hunting green, and in old- 
blue tints of most artistie coloring. Old-pink mousseline de soie 
rivals the bright yellow for bodice trimmings on this dull velvet, 
which also requires some beaded gimp and fringe to give a be- 
coming lustre, and is often further enriched by narrow bands of 
brown sable or of black Astrakhan. White ribbed velvet is very 
effectively used as an under-skirt for black or dark-colored cloth 
or plain velvet princesse coats, the cold white being toned down by 
brown fur borders and passementerie of gold and silver braid, and 
sometimes by rich appliqué embroideries. A low toque-shaped 
bonnet, with folded crown of ribbed velvet and soft bengaline 
puffed next the face, is worn, with or without velvet ribbon strings, 
to complete such dresses, and a shoulder eape is added of sable, 


) 


seal, or Persian lamb, cut with pointed front, short back, high 
shoulders, and a high rolled collar 


THEATRE DRESSES. 


Theatre 
season, and special dresses have been imported for them—dresses 
suitable both for the public theatre and the drawing-room. These 
the floor, 
though not demi-trained, the bodice open at the throat in a point 
or curved evenly all around, and the sleeves full and long. A 
fashion greatly admired in London for theatre gowns is making 
them of the new striped silks that have shaded black stripes of 


parties, followed by a supper, are frequent in the demi 


are simple yet dressy gowns, with the skirt touching 


varying size on colored ground, and veiling them entirely with 


black net. 
varying in w 


An exquisite dress of rosy pink silk had black stripes 
he the effect of the pink silk being cut and 
hanging over a black skirt; this effeet was further heightened by 
long black net edged with black satin ribbon. The 
body was of the silk covered with a net-work of lace, while a shaped 
belt of 


Waist over 


ith, gi 
tabliers of 


gold passementerie went down the front, broadening at the 
fastened in the middle of the back with 
two long ends of the and black 
A standing flaring De Medicis col- 
A second 
alike to a blonde or brunette, has yellow 


i cross-belt 


two from which pink 


rosettes, 
striped silk hung to the hem 
lar of gold passementerie completed this pretty gown. 


ively Gowh, becoming 





silk and black satin stripes alternating in the under-dress, and is 
covered throughout with black Chantilly net that has a pattern of 
small open rings. The peculiarity of this dress is that the bodice 


nd skirt are cut in one a preserving the stripes in unbroken lines 





that give the effect of extraordinary slenderness to the figure 
The net over-dress is made quite full from shoulders to foot, and 
is 1 with gold galloon; a band of gold galloon is drawn 





through the hem of the skirt, and a similar gold band outlines a 


deep peplum point on each side, giving a Greek cachet to the dress. 


The bodice opens low and round 
puff of the net fully g 
The sleeves are very much puffed and banded 


about the throat, and has a double 


thered around the top with gold galloon run 





through a casing 
with gold A long cloak of plush with fur lining, or of light cloth 
I and 


with plush sleeves great fur collar, completes the theatre 
toilette. 
WORTH'S PLAID SILK «GOWNS. 


Worth sends dainty little dresses for the theatre, for afternoons 
at home, or for making calls, under cover of a great cloak, fash- 
ioned entirely of plaid silk, cut bias throughout. The skirt is 
scant on the front and right side, very full behind, and is draped 
in Greek apron fashion on the left. The bodice is round and 
lapped in front, and a wide velvet girdle is attached to the skirt to 
extend far up on the waist in front, and crossing behind to hang 
The sleeves are gigot shaped, with six tiny 


in short pointed ends. 
One of 


velvet buttons, and loops fastening them at each wrist. 
the prettiest of these dresses is of réséda green silk with satin 
crossbars—green, blue, and 


brown—and a bois-du-rose velvet 





girdle nine inches wide folded around the bodice. 


DINNER DRESSES. 

some exquisite dresses of rich brocaded satins of pale cream 
grounds with rose and green flowers are made up as short dresses 
to be worn at dinners and afterward at small dances. The round 
skirt is made in the simplest way, quite plain in front and sides, 
but very full in the back, and falling straight there, without a single 
reed to support it. The half-high round bodice laps in broad 
diagonal folds across the front, and has a wide back without seams 
those under the arms), being gathered into shape at the 


} 


(except 
line under a green velvet ribbon waistband which has two 


Waist 
rosettes in the back. The short sleeves of pink mousseline de soie 
open down the top to show the arm, and end in a fringed band of 
green and gold and crystal beads. Doubled frills of the pink silk 
muslin are around the neck, held by a great rosette of green velvet 
ribbon, made by gathering along one edge in layers round and 
round, 

Trained dresses for the most formal dinners and evening recep 
tions have a skirt of white satin, with front of embroidered mous- 
seline de soie, and a colored velvet bodice made perfeetly round at 
waist line and neck, and also quite short. These waists are then 
edged around the waist line with drooping balls of gold or silver, 
and have threads or lines of gold radiating upward toward the 
bust and downward from the neck. <A broad band of the velvet 
veined with gold borders the long soft flowing train. This design 
is carried out in a magnificent dress that has heliotrope velvet 
veined with gold for the round low bodice, and a wide velvet bor- 
der on the white satin train. The front of the white satin skirt 
is covered with a transparent heliotrope tablier of mousseline de 
soie, embroidered with pale blue corn-flowers, their stalks forming 
an intricate tracery, starting from a great knot of gold embroidered 
at the foot. The changing colors of the heliotrope, pale blue, 


} 


| 


} 


| 


| 


green, and gold, are especially beautiful at night by artificial light 
A second dress of white satin has Chartreuse green crépe de Chine 
in a ruche on the foot of the skirt front, and dividing it from tt 

i Embroidery , 


perfectly plain flowing train. 





kinds, some plain white; some iridescent, is at the 
front, gradually p. The réy 
forms a broad waistband on the simple ice, fastened by a bow 
which under folds of white satin. Evening 
cloaks to accompany such ] : . 


ple shapes with fur lining 


narrowing toward the to green erér 








ends the crossed 
gowns are made of plush in large am 


one of heliotrope plush opening over 


a brocaded satin front has white mandarin lamb lining and col 











and another of palest Nile green plush is ed throughout with 
shaded gray chinchilla 
NEW ULSTERS 

New ulsters and travelling cloaks are made of tan livery el 
of the light shade used in gentlemen’s box-coats, and are long 
enough to cover the gown beneath. They are fitted in the bac 
but are loose and double-breasted in f{ with two rows of v 
large white pearl buttons down the frot and simila ittons de 
fine the waist line in the back. They have la; i stitched seams 
and pocket flaps to real pockets—hip pockets, sleeve kets, i 


a pocket for change on the left of the ches A turned-over eollar 
and cuffs of tan 
complete this : 





velvet, bordered with a 


eat-coat 


JACKETS FOR HOUSE AND STREET 








Cloth jackets of simple shape in écru or green shad re 
very dressy by being striped with black Astrakhan fur appl 
lengthwise bands from the collar to the end of the coat. 
Zouave or Figaro jackets entirely of g sid, or of gilt and 
steel mixed, are imported by the most fashio e modistes 





owns of cloth or « plush, and m 


on house dresses and tea g 





such jackets have a Swiss girdle ac 

The large-waved 
ming cloths and veivets, ll 
gowns with the whole bodice of Astrakhan 


companvil them 


Astrakhan or Caracal fur is stylish for tr 





and some modistes have imported cloth 


MISCELLANEOUS 





The newest belt buckles of silver or gold are curved inward t 
follow the figure, and are eight inches long: the material of the 
bodice is drawn down from the shoulders and side seams to meet 


in the buckle under the bust, a becoming fashion, a 


ind net 


1 especially 
suitable for soft fabrics of silk, crépe 

Mousseline de 
back, and falling in a low point in front, are made in 


soie fichus, as large as shoulder 
colors 0 
white, with a vandyke collar of point de Génes lace, to be wo 
in the house, and make a simple gown more dressy 

Lace capes with a hood for wearing over the hair have a long 


scarf in front, which hangs to the foot of the evening cloak. 


Other Medicis scarfs have a fine wire to clasp them about the ne¢ - 
requiring no further fastening 
Mousveline de soie ruffles with scalloped « es, worn doub 





around the neck and falling in a soft jabot to the waist, are made 
separate to use with various bodices, Another arr 


d puff of the silk muslin inside 





a high flaring- collar with a 
it and a jabot below 











New Oriental laces have mitred edges with oper ng patterns, 
and are crimped, fluted, or accordion-pleated, € worn around 
the neck and sleeves in wide frills. Very effective i itions of 
round point-laces are used in the same wa 

Blouse-like vests of white or colored mousse e de sole iid 
accordion pleats, vith turned-over frill at the neck, a kni pleated 
jabot down the front, and a f dg ow, are a i te 1 
high corsages; while for low waists are etelles he sil 
lin, with a ribbon belt and shoulder bows 

For information received thanks are M REILY ; 
and Messrs. ARNoLp, ConsraB_e, & Co.; E. J. Dennina & Co and 


AITKEN, Son, & Co 





PERSONAL. 
In the death of Mrs. Helen Alice Nitsch, whos« pse 


* Catherine Owen” was familiar as a household word 


udonym of 





ers of Harper s Bazar, « sense of personal bereavem«e 


to thousands Catherine Owen wrote of homel 
of the details of 


grace, force, and o 


house-keeping, cooking, and domestic 


riginality which were unsurpass¢ 











partment of literature her loss leaves a gap w t 
cult to fill. She was author of a half-dozen cessful books, 
one of the best of which, Choice Cookery, published by Messrs, 
Harper & Brothers, appeared originally as a series in the B 
Personally, she was a woman of rare good sens veetness, and 
charm. Her immediate family and the cir ‘ intimate 
friends share the sympathy of the larger public to whom her books 
had made her known 

—Marion Harland and Harriet Prescott Spofford are both « 
thusiastic over the collection of Guy de Maupassa tales rece! 


ly translated and published under the title of The 




















Marion Harland says that “each story is a delight,” and Harr 
Prescott Spofford calls ** Happiness, one of the tales the abso. 
lute perfection of a short story,” 

—The National W. ©, T. U., the cabalistic letters standing for 
all that is womanly, Christian, and elev in endeavor and a 
will, under Miss Willard’s leadership, hold its sixteenth annual 
meeting at Chicago, Illinois, November 8th to 12t \ programm 
of unusual excellence is announced 

—Miss Huntington, of New York, has become the Princess 
Hatzfeldt, and while she will maintain an establishmer 1 New 
York, she will spend most of her time abroad. The Hatzfeidts are 
an old German family, and have owned their castle near Heide 
berg for nine hundred years. The new princess is described as a 
handsome young woman of about thirty, with large brown eyes 
and fine teeth. 

—Mrs. Cleveland is now comfortably settled in her new home 
and she has every reason to be satisfied with its beauty M 
Francis Lathrop had charge of the interior decoration, and Mrs 
Cleveland let him do about as he ] Tl ilrawing-room 18 In 
white and gold, but it is not the conventional combination of those 
colors. Mrs. Cleveland is hav her first experience in house 
keeping now, for her mother re ved | of that care re het 
own marriage, she 1s a good house-Keeper, nd 18 q pl 1 of 
her little dinners 

—Daniel L. Dawson is ume of a young Philadelphian who 
owns an iron foundry, is the owner of race-horses, a hard hitt 
with the gloves, and—a poet. Mr. Dawson, who is about thirt 
years ot age, is the son of a Pennsylvania farmer nd a 1d 


of two colleges 


—The mansion built by Cornelius Vanderbilt at Hartford, ¢ 


necticut, and which has stood vacant since Mr. Vanderbilt’s de 
has been purchased by Ira Dimock, who also comes into p 





sion of some valuable paintings and draperies that went wi 
house. 

—Mrs 
lege, has been appointed to fill the vacancy in the Board of Edu 
cation of Cambridge, Massachusetts, caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder. The appointment has won universal praise. 
It was offered Mrs. Palmer immediately after her marriage, but as 
she intended to pass some time in Europe, whence she has only just 
returned, she did not accept it. Now she has settled down to 
Cambridge life, and is ready for all that comes with 


Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley Col 
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Embroidery De- 
signs from the 
South Kensihgton 
School. 
| sketches on this 

page of designs 
from the Royal School 
of Art Needle- Work 
serve well to show what 
changes have taken 
place in this particular 
branch of decorative art 
within the last few years. 
The style is always 
changing, but it must be 
owned that each change 
is a step forward. 

The two cozies, Figs. 1 
and 2, at the top of the 
page are both remark- 
ably pretty, and though 
in black and white they 
appear to be very simi- 
lar, they are really quite 
different 

Fig. 1 is of olive green 
velveteen, with the de- 
sign solidly worked with 
shaded cream - colored 
crewels, the stamens 





Figs. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
are uniform in style, and 
areoneand all adaptations 
of thesame design, though 
workedin different colors ; 
white linen is the material 
used. The design 18 out- 
lined with Japanese gold 
i fr, thread. The stalks are fill- 
yirat : ZNSE edin with dark blue,whilst 
SPS = \) &Ne the veins and markings of 
the flowers and leaves are 
of a darker shade of the 
samecolor ; with the excep- 
tion of the stalks there is 
no solid work, but the en- 
tire gro und is evenly darn- 
ed over with pale blue. 

We describe the blotter, 
but the other articles are 
worked in various shades 
of red, brown, green, ete. 
The linings of satin or sa- 
teen being of the dark 
shade used for the stalks. 

A writing-table set in 
this special style should 
of course be worked in the 
same color throughout, 

Figs. 9 and 10 are 
work-baskets of the favor- 
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alone being .raised by 
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means of French knots, 
A full-sized working 
pattern of this design is 
given on the same page. 

Fig. 2 is of cream-col- 


ored Roman satin, and has the de- 
sign embroidered in shades of blue 


and green filoselle, with an o 
of gold thread. 





Fig. 6.—Teecram Case 


EMBROIDERY 








ite green rush, fashioned 










ogo—~ - the he of pester. 
ets ilies. great variety o 





these are lined with silk 
and satin in all manner of 
colors, the lining being drawn up 
with ribbons in order to form a 
bag. 
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Fig. 10.—Work-Basker. 





Fig. 11.—Worxtxe Parrern ror Tea Cozy, Fic. 1. 


DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN INVOCATION. 


LL his vague, wild, impracticable hopes and 
JA schemes had suddenly received their death 
blow; but there was nothing worse than that; he 
himself, as he imagined, had been dealt no des- 
perate wound. For one thing, flattered and pet- 
ted as this young man had been, he was neither 
unreasoning nor vain; that a woman should have 
refused to marry him did not seem to him a mon 
strous thing; she was surely within her right in 
saying no; while, on the other hand, he was 
neither going to die of chagrin nor yet to plan a 
melodramatic revenge. But the truth was that 
he had never been passionately in love with Hon- 
nor Cunyngham. Passionate love he did not 
much believe in; he associated it with lime- 
light and crowded audiences and the odor of gas. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that he had been 
in love not so much with Honnor Cunyngham as 
with the condition of life which she represent 
ed. He had grown restless and dissatisfied with 
his present state; he had been imagining for 
himself another sort of existence, but always with 
her as the central figure of those fancied realms ; 
he had been dreaming dreams, of which she had 
invariably formed part. And now he had been 
awakened (somewhat abruptly, perhaps, but that 
may have been his own fault); and there was 
nothing for it but to summon his common-sense 
to his aid, and to assure himself that Honnor 
Cunyngham, at least, was not to blame. 

And yet sometimes, in spite of himself, as he 
smoked a final cigarette at midnight in those 
rooms in Piccadilly, a trace of bitterness would 
come into his reveries. 

“T have been taught my place, that’s all,” he 
would say to himself. ‘Maurice was right—I 
had forgotten my Catechism. I wanted to play 
the gardener’s son, or Mordaunt to Lady Mabel; 
and I can’t write poetry, and I’m not in the House 
of Commons. I suppose my head was a little 
bewildered by the kindness and condescension of 
those excellent people. They are glad to wel- 
come you into their rooms—you are a sort of 
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BY WILLIAM 
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Princess oF Tuucr,” “ Macteop or Dare,” *Suanpon Betts,” “THe Stranck ADVENTURES or a Hovsk-Boat,” ET 


curiosity—you sing for them—they’re very civil 
for an hour or two—but you must remember to 
leave before the footmen proceed to shut the 
hall door. Well, what’s to be done? Am I to 
rush away to the wars, and come back a field 
marshal? Am I to make myself so obnoxious in 
Parliament that the noble earl will give me his 
daughter in order to shut my mouth? Oh no; 
they simplify matters nowadays ; ‘as you were’ 
is the word of command ; go back to the theatre ; 
paint your face and put on your finery ; play the 
fool along with the rest of the comic people ; and 
we'll come and look at you from the stalls; and 
if you will marry, why, then, keep in your own 
sphere, and marry Kate Burgoyne !” 

For now—when he was peevish and discon- 
tented and restless, or even sick at heart, he 
hardly knew why—there was no Nina to solace 
and soothe him with her gentle companionship, 
her wise counsel, her bright and cheerful and 
wayward good-humor. Apparently he had as 
many friends and acquaintances as before, and 
yet he was haunted by a curious sense of solitude. 
Of a morning he wouid go out for a stroll along 
the familiar thoroughfares—Bond Street, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, where he knew all the shops 
at which Nina used to linger for a moment to 
glance at a picture or a bonnet—and these seemed 
altogether different now. He could not have 
imagined he should have missed Nina so much. 
Instead of dining in his rooms at five o’clock and 
thereafter walking down to Sloane Street to have 
a cup of tea with Nina and Miss Girond before 
they all three set Out for the theatre, he spent 
most of his afternoons at the Garden Club, where 
there was a good deal of the game of poker being 
played by young gentlemen in the upstairs rooms. 
And sometimes he returned thither after the per- 
formance, seeking anew the distraction of card 
playing and betting, until he became notorious as 
the fiercest plunger in the place. Nobody could 
“ bluff’ Lionel Moore ; he would “ call” his oppo- 
nent if he himself had nothing better than a pair 
of twos; and many a solid handful of sovereigns 
he had to pay for that privilege of gazing. 

Day after day went by, and still there was no 
word of Nina; at times he was visited by sudden 
sharp misgivings that terrified him. The heading 














of a paragraph in a newspaper would startle his 
eyes; and then he would breathe again when he 
found that this poor wretch who had grown weary 
of the world was unknown to him. Every even- 
ing when Miss Girond came into the theatre she 
was met by the same anxious, wondering ques- 





tion, and her reply was invariably the same. 
“Don’t you think it very strange?” he asked 
of Estell “Nina said she would write to you 
or send you a message—I suppose as soon as all 
her plans were made. 





I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to her,” he added, as a kind of timid ex- 
pression of his own darker self-questionings. 

“ Something something terrible?” said Es- 
telle. “Ahno. We should hear. No; Nina will 
make sure we cannot reach her—that she is not 
to be seen by you or me—then perhaps I have a 
message. Qh, she is very proud ; she will make 
sure; the pain in her heart, she will hide it and hide 
it until some time goes, and she can hold up her 
head with a brave face. Poor Nina!—she will 
suffer, for she will not speak—no, not to any one.”’ 
“ But, look here, Miss Girond,” he exclaimed, 
if she has gone back to her friends in Italy, 
that’s all right; but if she is in this country, 
without any occupation, her money will soon be 
exhausted—she can’t have had so very much. 
What will become of her then? Don’t you think 
I should put an advertisement in the papers—not 
in my name, but in yours—your initials—begging 





her at least to let you know where she is ?” 

Estelle shook her head. 

“No; Perhaps I understand Nina 
a little better than you—though you know her 
longer. She is gentle, and affectionate, and very 
grateful to her friends; but under that there is 
mind 
when she has decided 
to go away and remain, you will not draw het 
back, no, not at all! She will remain where she 
wishes to be; perhaps she decides never to see 
any of us again—well, well, it is pitiable, but for 
us to interfere, that is useless.” 

“ Oh, I am not so sure of that,” he said. “As 
you say, Dhave known Nina longer than you have ; 
if I could only learn where she is, I am not so 

ure that I could not persuade her to come back.” 

“Very well—try!” said Estelle, throwing out 


it is useless. 





firmness—oh yes. She has firmness of 
although she is so loving; 


| disappearance 





both hands. ‘I say no—that she will not say 
where she is And your London papers ( 
will they find her? Perhaps she is in a small 
English village—perhaps Paris—perhaps 
Naples—perhaps in Malta. For me, no. She 
said, ‘If you are my friend, you will not seek to 
iiscover where I ive gone I Lin ner frien 1; I 
obey her wish. When she thinks it is right, she 
will send me a message. Until then, I wait.” 
But if Nina had gone away—depriving him of 
her pleasant companionship, her quick sympathy, 


her grave and al 





t matron-ilke remonstrances 
—there was anotl ite ready to t 





ike her place 


Miss Burgoyne did not at all appear to regret the 






om the theatre of Antonia Rossi 
She was kinder 


showered her experienced blandishments upon 
] 


o this young man than ever; she 


him, even when she rallied him about his gloomy 
looks or listless demeanor All the time he 
was not-on the stage, and not engaged in dress 
ing, he usually spent in her sitting-room; there 


id lemonade awaiting him ; and 


were cigarettes a 
when she herself 


could not appear, at all events 


she could call to him a sort of conversation from 























the inner sanctuary And often she would come 
out and finish her make-up before the large mir 
ror, the while she talked to hin 

“ They tell me you gamble,” she said to non 
one occasion, in her blunt way. 

“ Not much,” he said 

“ What good do you get out of it?’ she asked 
again. 

“Qh, well, it is a sort of distractior It keeps 

hinking.” 

“ And what have you to about ?”’ con 
tinued Grace Mainwaring, regarding herself in 
the glass. “ What dreadful crimes have you to 
forget? You want lrown rem lo you ? 
I dare say you ou - but I don’t believe it all 
the same You m¢ ion’t ire what you do— 
ind poor girls’ hearts get broken. But gam ! 
Well, I imagine m« men have one vice or al 
tther: but gamb ng is \ = seemed to me the 
stupidest g could take to Drink kills 
you but I Ippose lg S01 rut it of 
What fun do you get out of gat iz? Toose 

is—isn’t it? And then the waste of mi 
The fact is you want somebody to take care of 
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vou, Master Lionel; and a fine job she'll have of 
it, whoever undertakes it!” 

“ Why should it be a she,” he asked, “ assum- 
ing that I am incapable of managing my own 
affairs ?” 

* Because it is the way of the world,” she an- 
swered, promptly. “ And you of all people need 
somebody to look after you. Why should you 
have to take to gambling, at your time of life? 
You’re not shamming ennui, are you, to imitate 
your swell acquaintances ? Ennui!—I could cure 
their ennui for them, if they’d only come to me /” 
she added, somewhat scornfully. 

“A cure for ennui?” he said. 
be valuable—what is it?” 

“I'd tell them to light a wax match and put it 
up their nostril and hold it there till it went out,” 
she answered, with some sharpness. 

“Jt would make them jump, anyway, wouldn't 
it?” he said, listlessly. 

“Tt would give them something to claim their 
very earnest attention for at least a fortnight,” 
Miss Burgoyne observed, with decision ; and then 
she had to ask him to open the door, for it was 
time for her to get up to the wings. 

Christmas was now close at hand; and one 
evening when Harry Thornhill, attired in his laced 
coat and ruffles, silken stockings and buckled 
shoes, went as usual into Miss Burgoyne’s room, 
he perceived that she had somewhere or other 
obtained a piece of mistletoe, which she had 
placed on the top of the piano. As soon as 
Grace Mainwaring knew he was there, she came 
forth from the dressing-room and went to the big 
mirror, kicking out her resplendent train of 
flounced white satin behind her, and proceeding 
to judge of the general effect of her powder and 
patches and heavily pencilled eyebrows. 

“Where are you going for Christmas?” she 
asked 

‘Into the country,” he answered. 
“That’s no good,” said the brilliant-eyed white 
bride, still contemplating herself in the 
, and giving a finishing touch here and there. 
“The country’s too horrid at this time of year. 
We are going to Brighton, some friends and I, a 
rather biggish party, and a whole heap of rooms 
have been taken at a hotel. That will be fun, I 
promise you. A dance in the evening. You'd 
better come: I can get you an invitation.” 

“Thanks, I couldn’t very well. I am going to 
play the good boy, and pass one night under the 
parental roof. It isn’t often I get the chance.” 

“T wish you would tell me where to hang up 
that piece of mistletoe,” she said, presently. 

“T know where I should like to hang it up,” 
he made answer, witli a sort of lazy impertinence. 

“Where?” 

“ Just over your head.” 

“Why?” 

“You would see.’ 

She made a little grimace. 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t see anything of the kind,” 
she retorted, confi lently. 
of the kind 
young gentleman. 


“That would 





“T should see nothing 
You haven't acquired the right, 
On the stage Harry Thornhill 
may claim his privileges —or make believe; but 
off the stage he must keep his distance.” 

That significant phrase about his not having 
acquired the right was almost a challenge. And 
why should he not say, “ Well, give me the right !” 
What did it matter? It was of little concern 
what happened to him. As he lay back in his 
chair and looked at her, he guessed what she 


would do. He imagined the pretty little per- 
formance. ‘ Well, give me the right, then!” 


Miss Burgoyne turns round from the mirror. 
** Lionel, what do you mean ?” 

“You know what I mean: let us be engaged 
lovers off the stage as well as on.” Sie hangs 
down her head. He goes to her and kisses her— 
without any mistletoe; she murmurs some doubt 
and hesitation, in her maiden shyness; he laugh- 
ingly reassures her; it is all over in half a dozen 
seconds. Andthen? Why, then he has secured 
for himself a sufficiently good-natured life com- 
panion ; it will be convenient in many ways, es- 
pecially when they are engaged at the same thea- 
tre; he will marry in his own sphere, and every- 
body be satisfied. If he has to give up his bach- 
elor ways and habits, she will probably look after 
a little establishment as well as another; where 
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there is no frantic passion on either side, there 


will be no frantic jealousy; and, after all, what is 
better than peace and quiet and content ? 

Was he too indolent, then, to accept this future 
that seemed to be offered to him ? 

“Isn't it rather odd to go to a Brighton hotel 
for Christmas ?” he said at random. 

“It’s the swagger thing to do, don’t you know,” 
said Miss Burgoyne (whose phraseology sometimes 
made him wince). “It’s the latest fad among 
people who have no formal family ties. I can 
imagine it will be the jolliest thing possible. In- 
stead of the big family gathering, where half the 
relations hate the sight of the other half, you 
have all nice people, picked friends and acquaint- 
ances; and you go away down to a place. where 
you can have your choice of rooms, where you 
have every freedom and no responsibility, where 
you can have everything you want and no trouble 
in getting it. Instead of foggy London, the sea; 
and at night, instead of ‘Sir Roger de Coverlevy ’ 
with a lot of hobbledehoys, you have a charming 
little dance en a good floor with capital partners. 
Come, Master Lionel, change your mind, and you 
and I will go down together on Christmas morn- 
ingin the Pullman. Most of the others are there 
already ; it’s only one or two poor professionals 
who will have to go down on Christmas Day.” 

But Lionel shook his head. 

“ Duty—daty,” he murmured. 

“Duty!” said she, contemptuously. “ Duty is 
a thing you owe to other people—which no one 
ever thinks of paying to you.” And therewith 
this profound moralist and epigrammatist tucked 
up her white satin train, and waited for him to 
open the door, so that she might make her way 
to the stage, he humbly following. 


| 





On the Christmas morning the display of par- 
cels, packets, and envelopes, large and small, 
spread out on the side-table in his sitting-room 
was simply portentous, for the fashionable world 
of London had had no intimation yet that their 
favorite singer was ill-disposed toward them, and 
had even at times formed sullen resolutions 
of withdrawing altogether from their brilliant 
rooms. As he quite indifferently turned the 
packages and letters over, trying to guess at the 
name of the sender by the address, he said to 
himself, 

“ They toss you those things out of their bounty 
as they fling a shilling to a crossing sweeper be- 
cause it is Christmas Day.” 

But here was one that he opened, recogniz- 
ing the handwriting of his cousin Francie; and 
Francie had sent him a very pretty pair of blue 
velvet slippers, with his initials worked by herself 
in thread of gold. That was all right, for he 
had got for Miss Francie a little present that he 
was about to take down with him—a hand-bag 
in green lizard-skin that might be useful to her 
when she was going on her numerous errands. 
It was different with the next packet he opened 
(also recognizing the writing), for this was a pa- 
per-weight—an oblong slab of crystal set in sil- 
ver, with a photograph of the sender showing 
through, and the inscription at the foot, “To 
Lionel Moore, from his sincere friend K. B.” 
And he had never thought of getting anything 
for Miss Burgoyne! Well, it was too late now; 
he would have to atone for his neglect of her 
when he returned to town; meanwhile he recol- 
lected that just about now she would be getting 
down to Victoria Station en rowle to Brighton; 
and indeed, bad it not been for the duty he owed 
the old people, he would have been well content 
to be going with her. The last time he had been 
in a Pullman car on the way to Brighton it was 
with other friends—or acquaintances ; he knew 
his place now, and was resigned. So he contin- 
ued opening these parcels and envelopes careless- 
ly and somewhat ungratefully, merely glancing 
at the varions messages, until it was time to be- 
think him of setting forth. 

But first of all, when the cab had been sum- 
moned and his portmanteau put on the top, he told 
the man to drive to a certain number in Sloane 
Street; he thought he would call for a minute on 
Mrs. Grey and Miss Girond, and wish them a 
pleasant Christmas. Estelle, when she made her 
appearance, knew better what had brought him 
hither. 

“ Ah, it is so kind of you to send me the pretty 
work-case—thank you, thank you very much ; and 
Mrs. Grey is so proud of the beautiful lamp—she 
will tell you in a moment, when she comes in. 
And if there is something we might have liked 
better?—pardon, it is no disfavor to the pretty 
presents, not at all—it is what you would like 
too. Lam sure—it is a message from Nina. Yes, 
I expected it a litthe—I was awake hour after 
hour this morning—when the postman came I 
ran down the stairs—no! no word of any kind.” 

He stood silent for a minute. 

“T confess I had some kind of fancy she might 
wish to send you just a line or a card—any sort 
of reminder of her existence—on Christmas Day ; 
for she knows the English custom,” he said, rather 
absently. “And there is nothing—nothing of 
any kind, yousay? Well, I have written to Pan- 
diani.” 

“Ah, the maestro ?—yes ?” 

“You see, I knew it was no use writing to her 
friends,” he continued, “for if she were with 
them she would tell them not to answer. But it 
is different with Pandiani. If she has got any 
musical engagement in Naples, or if she has gone 
to Malta, he would know. It seems hard that at 
Christmas-time we should be unable to send a 
message to Nina.” 

“Perhaps she is sure that we think of her,” 
Estelle said, rather sadly. “I did not know tili 
she was gone that I loved her so much and would 
miss her so much; because sometimes—some- 
times she reproved me—and we had little dis- 
agreements—but all the same, she was so kind— 
and always it was for your opinion I was corrected 
—it was what you would think if I did this on 
that. Ah, well, Nina will take her own time be- 
fore she allows us to know. Perhaps she is not 
very happy.” 

Nor had Mrs. Grey any more helpful counsel 
or conjecture to offer ; so rather downheartedly 
he got into the hansom again, and set out for 
Victoria Station, where he was to meet Maurice 
Mangan. 

Maurice he found in charge of a bewildering 
number of variously sized packages, which seemed 
to cause him some anxiety, for there was no sort 
of proper cohesion amongst them. 

“Toys for Francie’s children, I'll bet,” said 
Lionel. 

“Well, how otherwise could I show my grati- 
tude?” Mangan said. “ You know it’s awfully 
good of your people, Linn, to ask a poor solitary 
devil like me to join their Christmas family party. 
It’s almost too much—” 

“T should think they were precious glad to get 
you!” Lionel made answer, as he and his friend 
took their seats in one of the carriages. 

“ And I’ve got a little present for Miss Francie 
herself,” continued Mangan, opening his bag, and 
taking therefrom a small packet. He carefully 
undid the tissue-paper wrappers, until he could 
show his companion what they contained ; it was 
a copy of Aurora Leigh, bound in white vellum, 
and on the cover were stamped two tiny violets, 
green-stemmed and purple-blossomed. 

“ Aurora Leigh,” said Lionel, not daring, how- 
ever, to take the dainty volume in his hands. 
“That will just suit Miss Savonarola, And what 
are the two violets, Maurice—what do they 
mean ?” 

“Oh, that was merely a little device of my 
own,” Mangan said, evasively. 

“You don’t mean to say that these are your 
handiwork ?” Lionel asked, looking a little closer. 
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“Oh no. I merely drew them, and the binder 
had them stamped in color for me.” 

“ And what did that cost ?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“And don’t care—so long as it’s for Francie. 
And yet you are always lecturing me on my ex- 
travagance !” 

“ Oh, well, it’s Christmas-time,” Mangan said; 
“and 1 confess I like Christmas, and ail its ways. 
I do. I seem to feel the general excitement 
throughout the country tingling in me too; I like 
to see the children eagerly delighted; and the 
houses decorated with evergreens ; and the old 
folk pleased and happy with the enthusiasm of 
the youngsters. If I’ve got to drink an extra 
glass of port, I’m there; if it’s Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley, ’'m there; [Pll do anything to add to the 
general Schwdrmerei, What the modern litté- 
rateur thinks it fine to write about Christmas 
being all sham sentiment is simply insuffera- 
ble bosh. Christinas isn’t in the least bit play- 
ed out—though the magazinist may be, or may 
pretend to be. I think it’s a grand thing to have 
a season for sending good wishes, for recollection 
of absent friends, for letting the young folk kick 
up their heels. I say, Linn, I hope there’s going 
to be some sunlight down there. I am longing 
to see a holly-tree in the open air—the green 
leaves and scarlet berries glittering in the sun- 
light. Oh,I can tell you an autumn session of 
Parliament is a sickening thing—when the in- 
terminable speeches and wranglings drag on and 
on until you think they’re going to tumble over 
into Christmas Day itself. There’s fog in your 
brain as well as in your throat; and you seem to 
forget there ever was an outer worid; you get 
listless and resigned, and think you've lived all 
your life in darkness. Well, just a glimmer of 
sunshine, that’s all I bargain for—just a faint 
glimmer, and a sight of the two holly-trees by the 
gate of the Doctor’s house.” 

What intoxication had got into the head of this 
man? Whither had fled his accustomed indif- 
ference and indolence, his sardonic self-criti- 
cism? He was like a school-boy off for holidays. 
He kept looking out of the window—with per- 
sistent hope of the gray sky clearing. He was 
impatient of the delay at the various stations. 
And when at length they got out, and found the 





Doctor’s trap awaiting them, and proceeded to get | 


up the long and gradual incline that leads to 
Winstead village, he observed that the fat old 
pony, if he were lent for a fortnight to a butch- 
er, would find it necessary to improve his pace. 

When they reached the Doctor’s house, and 
entered, they found that only the old lady was at 
home; the Doctor had gone to visit a patient; 
Miss Francie was as usual away among her young 
convalescents. 

“Tt has been a busy time for Francie,” Mrs. 
Moore said. “She has been making so many 
different things for them. And I don’t like to 
hear her sewing-machine going so late at night.” 

“Then why do you let her do it?” Lionel said, 
in his impetuous way, ‘“ Why don’t you get in 
somebody to help her? Look here, Pil pay for 
that. You call in a seamstress to do all that 
sewing, and I'll give her a sovereign a week. 
Why should Francie have her eyes ruined ?” 

“Lionel is like the British government, Mrs. 
Moore,” Mangan said, with asmile. “ He thinks 
he can get over every difficulty by pulling out his 
purse, But perhaps Miss Francie might prefer 
carrying out her charitable work herself.” 

So Maurice Mangan was arrogating to himself, 
was he, the right of guessing Francie’s prefer- 
ences ? 

‘“* Well, mother, tell me where I am likely to 
find her. Iam going to pull her out of those 
fever dens and refuges for cripples. W hy, she 
ought to know that’s all exploded now. Slum- 
ming, as a fad, had its day, but it’s quite gone out 
now— 


“Do you think it is because it is fashionable, 


| or was fashionable, that Miss Francie takes an 


interest in those poor children ?”’ Maurice asked, 
gently. 

Lionel was nearly telling him to mind his own 
business: why should he step in to defend Cousin 
Francie ? 

“She said she was going across the common 
to old Widow Jackson’s,” his mother answered 
him, “and you may find her either there or on 
the way to the village.” 

“ Widow Jackson’s ?” he repeated, in doubt. 

“Oh, I know it,” Mangan said, cheerfully. And 
again Lionel was somewhat astonished. How 
had Maurice Mangan acquired this particular 
knowledge of Francie’s surroundings? Perhaps 
his attendance at the House of Commons had not 
been so unintermittent as he had intimated ? 

There were stil] further surprises in store for 
Master Lionel. When at length they encounter- 
ed Miss Francie—how pretty she looked as she 
came along the pathway through the gorse, in 
her simple costume of dark gray, with a brown 
velvet hat and brown tan gloves—it was in vain 
that he tried to dissuade her from giving up the 
rest of the afternoon to her small protégés. In 
the most natural way in the world she turned to 
Maurice Mangan—and her eyes sought his in a 
curiously straightforward, confiding fashion that 
caused Lionel to wonder. 








“On Christmas Day, of all the days of the | 


year!” she said, as if appealing to Maurice. 
“Surely, surely, I must give up Christmas Day to 
them! Oh, do you know, Mr. Mangan, there 
never was a happier present than you thought of 
for the little blind boy who got his leg broken— 
you remember? He learned almost directly how 
to do the puzzle; and he gets the ring off so 
quickly that no one can see how it is done; and 
he laughs with delight when he finds that any 
neighbor coming in can only grow] and grumble 
—and fail. I’m going there just now: won’t you 
come? And mind you be very angry when you 
can’t get the ring off. You may use any lan- 
guage you like about your clumsiness—poor little 
chap, he has heard plenty of that in his time.” 
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Manrice needed no second invitation; this was 
what he had come for; he had found the sun- 
light to lighten up the Christmas Day withal; his 
face, that was almost beautiful in its tine intel- 
lectuality, showed that whenever she spoke to 
him. Lionel of course went with them. 

And again it was Maurice Mangan whom Miss 
Francie ‘addressed, as they walked along to the 
village. 

“Do you know, in all this blessed place I can’t 
find a copy of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, and I want- 
ed you to read ‘The Arab to his Horse ’—is that 
the title ?—at my school treat to-morrow. They 
would all understand that. Well, we must get 
something else; for we’re to make a show of 
being educational and instructive before the 
romping begins. I think the ‘Highland Schot- 
tische’ is the best of any for children who 
haven’t learnt dancing: they can all jump about 
somehow —and the music is inspiriting. The 
Vicar’s daughters are coming to hammer at the 
piano. Oh, Mr. Mangan,” she continued, still 
appealing to him, “do you think you could tell 
them a thrilling folk-story ?—wouldn’t that be 
better ?” 

“Don’t you want me to do something, Fran- 
cie?” said Lionel (perhaps a little hurt). 

“Do you mean—” 

“The only thing I'm fit for—I’ll sing them a 
song, if you like. ‘My Pretty Jane’—no, that 
would hardly do—‘The Death of Nelson,’ or 
‘Rule Britannia ’—” 

“Wouldn’t there be rather a risk, Lionel? If 
you were to miss your train—and disappoint a 
great audience in London ?” she said, gently. 

“Oh, I'll take my chance of that; I’m used to 
it,” he said. “Tl have Dick and the pony wait- 
ing outside. Oh yes, I'll sing something for 
them.” 

“Tt will be very kind of you,” she said. 

And again, as they went to this or that cottage, 
to see that the small convalescent folk were af- 
forded every possible means of holding high 
holiday (how fortunate they were as compared 
with thousands of similar unfortunates, shivering 
away the hopeless hours in dingy courts and 
alleys, gin clutching at every penny that might 
have got food for their empty stomachs or rags 
for their poor shrunken limbs !), it was to Maurice 
Mangan that Francie chiefly talked, and, indeed, 
he seemed to know all about those patient little 
sufferers, and the time they had been down here, 
and when they might have to be sent back to 
London to make way for their successors. There 
was also a question as to which of their toys 
they might be permitted to carry off with them. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t deprive them of one,’ Man- 
gan said, distinctly. “I’ve brought down a heap 
more this morning.” 

“ Again—again ?” she said, almost reproach- 
fully; but the gentle gray eves looked pleased 
notwithstanding. 

Well, that Christmas evening was spent in the 
Doctor’s house with much quiet enjoyment; for 
the old people were proud to have their only son 
with them for so long atime ; and Francie seemed 
glad to have the various labors of the day over; 
and Maurice Mangan, with quite unwonted zest, 
kept the talk flowing free. Next morning was 
chiefly devoted to preparations for the big enter- 
tainment to be given in the school-room ; and in 
due course Lionel redeemed his promise by sing- 
ing no fewer than four songs—at the shyly 
proffered request of the Viear’s pretty daugh- 
ters: thereafter, leaving Maurice to conduct the 
gay proceedings to a close, he got out and jumped 
into the trap and was driven off to the station. 
He arrived at the New Theatre in plenty of time: 
the odor of consumed gas was almost a shock to 
him, well as he was used to it, after the clear air 
of Winstead. 

And did he grudge or envy the obvious inter- 
est and confidence that appeared to have sprung 
up between his cousin and his friend? Not one 
bit. Maurice had always had a higher apprecia- 
tion of Francie and her aims and ideals than he 
himself had, much as he liked her; and it was 
but natural she should turn to the quarter from 
which she could derive most sympathy and prac- 
tical help. And if Maurice’s long-proclaimed ad- 
miration for Miss Savonarola should lead toa still 
closer bond between those two—what then ? 

It was not jealousy that had hold of Lionel 
Moore’s heart just at this time: it was rather a 
curious unrest, that seemed to increase as day by 
day went by without bringing any word of Nina. 
Had she vouchsafed the smallest message, to say 
she was safe and well, to give him some notion 
of her whereabouts, it might have been different ; 
but he knew not which way to turn, north, south, 
east, or west; at this season of kindly remem- 
brance he could summon up no sort of picture 
of Nina and her surroundings. If only he had 
known! he kept repeating to himself. He had 
been so wrapt up in his idle dreams and visions 
that all unwittingly he had spurned and crushed 
this true heart beating close to his side. And as 
for making amends, what amends could now be 
made! He only wanted to know that Nina was 
alive—and could forgive. 

As he sat by himself in the still watches of the 
night, plunged in silent reverie, strange fancies 
began to fill his brain. He recalled stories in 
which he had read of persons separated by great 
distances communicating with each other by some 
species of spiritual telegraphy; and a conviction 
took possession of him that now, if ever—now as 
the old year was about to go out and the new year 
come in—he could call to Nina across the un- 
known void that lay between them, and that she 
would hear and perchance respond. Surely on 
New-Year’s Eve Nina would be thinking of her 
friends in London; and if their earnest and anx- 
ious thonghts could but meet her half-way, might 
there not be some sudden understanding, some 
recognition, some glad assurance that all was 
well? This wild faney so grew upon him that 


when the last day of the year arrived it had be- 
(Continued on page 849, Supplement.) 
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LONDON FROM THE TOP OF 
AN OMNIBUS. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


iw these days of steam, when people are shot 
through tunnels or hurried along on tram- 
ways, it is one of the delights of life to see city 
or country from the breezy vantage-ground of a 
top seat on an omnibus. Days together may be 
spent by the observer in thus surveying the dif- 
ferent parts of London, with its wealth of cluster- 
ing historical associations, its wonderful contrasts, 
its old churches, quaint courts, brilliant squares, 
and crowded streets. To see London in this semi- 
leisurely and wholly satisfactory way is to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the localities which are famous 
in novels and poetry ; and swinging on in this tri- 
umphal fashion one really learns to know Lon- 
don as he can by no other method, not even that 
of the pedestrian. 





THE SHELL OF THE HOME. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 

N a late article on the various occupations 

newly opened to women some space was de- 
voted to the opinions of architects of high stand- 
ing in regard to architecture as a pursuit for wo- 
men. These opinions differed widely, as might 
be expected, when the whole work of the profes- 
sion was in question, but all, with one exception, 
agreed that in the pl in for the interiors of dwell. 
ing - houses—the 
pro 


“floor plans”—-women would 





ably prove valuable assistants to architects. 
iat the floor plans of many existing houses 
are sorely deficient in convenience of arrange- 
ment, all house dwellers will agree ; and that they 
show a sad need of womanly suggestion, most 
house-keepers will insist. Some women are now 
studying and a few have already acquired a place 
in the profession of architecture; but there are 
not yet enough women in its ranks to make an 
appre ble difference in the planning of the 
thousands of houses at all times building, both 
in city and country. Therefore 
ther, sister, or daughter of a prospective house 
owner, and especially every woman who is her- 
self one, should help the architect with sugges- 
tions 

The purse bearer and the architect must, of 
course, first decide upon the location and the 
limitations of the future house in size and ex- 


pense. 














every wife, mo- 





Then the query arises, how 
the most and best for our money ? 
object external appearance, or 


tion, or 


shall we get 
Is our first 
interior decora- 
comfort and ag tpeceee If we are 
rich enough to be able to gratify all our tastes 

all means let us do so; but if any 
must be sacrificed, let it not be comfort 
I have now in mind a glaring 
nstance of the results of a preference for show 


at once, by 





and convenience 





over comfort in a pretentious-looking frame house 





with many gables, turrets, cupolas, and verandas, 
all plentifully bedecked with mouldings and more 
liberal use of 
The interior contains 
s, which are simply vast in comparison 
to the size of the alidlec:. 
also profus 


or less ugly ornaments made by a 
the saw upon thick plank 
two pario 
The se par lors are 
decorated with the heavy plaster 





ornaments so much in vogue twenty or more 
years ago gut all the rest of the house has 
been cr umped in order to afford space for these 
The halls have shrunk into nar- 
row, dark passages , 


ghastly parlors. 
the dining-room affords bare- 
ly the space for a narrow table and a few chairs ; 
all almost literally 
nine affairs, and there are 


the bedrooms are seven-by- 

no closets, pantries, 

Every housewife will shudder at 

A few hooks, marring the backs 
) 


r store-rooms. 





his statement 
of the bedroom doors, and a few open shelves in 
the k put up after the family had 
moved in; but both architect and builder had 
plainly forgotten that there are always family 
possessions which, though essentials, are not or- 
namental, and are also better 
enclosed, 

In laying out floor plans, we will remember 
that it is better to have a few rooms of good 
size than many of craraped dimensions. It is 
better to have one large room to serve as bed 
and dressing room than two small ones for the 
same 


tchen were 


preserved when 


uses. Halls and stairways should be at 
least wide enough to admit the free passage of 
large articles of furniture without taking them 
to pieces. Where the house is large enough, it is 
rendered much more hospitable and inviting in 
appearance by a capacious entrance hall, from 
which ascends a broad staircase, provided with 
well-proportioned balusters and newel-posts, and 
one or more ample and well-lighted landings. But 
let not this be attempted unless there is abundance 
of space to have everything on the same grand 
There are houses where the dining-room 
and parlors are no larger than the hall; and 
though that might have been well enough in the 
days when the halls in old baronial mansions 
were expected to be used not only as passage- 
ways, but as state dining-rooms and for assemblies 
of all kinds, it is now a mistake, for nothing is ex- 
cellent that is not evidently fitted for its uses. 
Our halls may be and ought to be beautiful, but 
neither in size nor decoration should they by their 
splendor detract from the rooms to which they 
are, after all, but approaches. 

Where the house has space for but one stair- 
case, it will be found more useful to have that 
one in a central position, communicating with 
all parts of the house, but invisible from the ex- 
ternal doorways. Where there can be two stair- 
wavs, the one in the large hall may be made one 
of the chief ornaments of the dwelling, and should 
never be disfigured by the requirements of ser- 
vice. The service stairs need not be ornamental, 
but should never be less than four feet in width, 
and always of easy rise and tread. A rise of 
seven and one-half inches (including all), and a 
tread of not less than ten or more than twelve 


scale. 








inches, will make the stairs easy. Where there 
is not room for direct ascent, let there be broad 
landings, but never winding steps, and there 
should be always a hand-rail on at least one side. 
Ample space for turning large pieces of furni- 
ture, as sofas, etc., should be reserved at the head 
and foot of the stairs. 

Where parlors, library, dining-room, and front 
hall can all be turned into one by means of slid- 
ing doors, arrangements for large parties can be 
most effectively made, if the ceilings are suffi- 
| ciently high to admit of it without giving to the 
whole an effect of depression like that of the sa- 
loon of an ocean steam-ship. 

The proper height for ceilings depends much 
upon the amount of floor space in each room, 
Ten feet between floor and ceiling, with four 
hundred square feet of floor space, will not be 
ill-proportioned, though eleven feet would be bet- 
ter; but where it is expected to throw together 
four or five rooms, each of about that size, the 
ceiling should be fourteen or fifteen feet high. 

It may not be either necessary or desirable that 
more than two rooms should be thus capable of 
being made one, but it is very desirable that par- 
lor, library, music-room and dining-room should 
have free and direct communication with each 
other. To have these rooms separated by pas- 
sages, or communicating only through closets, is 
neither a beautiful nor a convenient arrangement. 

With properly placed halls there should be no 
necessity for little passages, but closets are in- 
| dispensable. Excepting the parlor, there is no 
| room that is not the better adapted for daily use if 
provided with one or more closets. The library 
requires them to hold prints, magazines, and pa- 
| pers. That nondescript heart of the house which 
| is variously called boudoir, sitting-room, sewing- 
room, mother’s room, or morning-room, accord- 
ing to the tastes of the household, is not half it- 
self if unfurnished with plenty of closet space to 
hold books, papers, work, tools, toys, or anything 
often used, but not always wanted in sight. The 
music-room needs place for old music, small in- 
| struments, and extra music stands. The dining- 
room must have its china pantry, silver closet, and 
| linen shelves. And each bedroom should have two 
| large closets—one with shelves, the other with 








| 


} 


hooks. 
| In our own experience we have found that 
| closets across the corners of rooms hold most in 
proportion to the space they occupy, and the oc- 
tagon form they give to the room is more beau- 
tiful than the usual square corners, which furni- 
ture seldom fits, which are too dark to show, 
which are too dark to display anything to advant- 
| age, and where no one likes to sit. 
} In addition to all the closets mentioned there 
should be dressers for utensils and crockery in 
the kitchen; and on the same floor with the kitch- 
n, but not communicating with it, a good-sized, 
cool, dry, and light store-room. On the bedroom 
floor should be another store-room for linen and 
extra bedding. 
should be so 
unobtrusively placed as to attract no attention 
from a stranger casually passing through the 
house. The rooms should seem to communicate 
without vexatious interruptions of any 
and this result can be obtained by care in 
the placing of closets where they will not inter- 
fere, and by having the windows and doors of one 
room open opposite to those of another. Thus 
both air and light can enter without hinderance, 
and a free current of air can be made to flow 
through any two rooms or the whole house when- 
ever desired. In a well-planned house there is 
no corner where light and air are 
plenty. 


All these closets, however large, 
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WINTER 
BY FELIX L. 


WINDS. 
OSWALD, M.D. 
DANISH physician of my acquaintance used 
as to tell a good story about a family of 
Greenland converts who had followed their mis- 
sionary as far south as Copenhagen, and after 
the end of March began to complain about the 
intolerable sultriness of the climate. One warm 
evening in May they kept bathing their heads 
with wet towels, as if they expected their hair to 
catch fire any moment, and their terror reached 
a climax when a flash of lightning darted from a 
lowering cloud. Thinking the day of judgment 
near at hand, they insisted on confessing their 
sins, and had already admitted the embezzlement 
of sundry dozens of tallow candles,when a draught 
of ice-cold air allayed their panic, and the next 

| moment they joined hands for an arctic waltz, 
and declined to explain the disappearance of 
that candle box. 

| With a similar change of emotion many of our 

countrymen would listen to the fitful blasts of a 

winter storm, if they could realize the 

| tendencies of cold-air 
life, frost is death,” 


sanitary 
currents. ‘‘ Warmth is 
is a rule that applies to dis 
ease germs and microbes far more strictly than 
|} to any of the higher creatures of nature. Life 
indeed teems in the tropics, and decreases in 
| abundance and variety as we approach the poles ; 
| yet at the very borders of the arctic circle we 
still find myriads of water-fowl, fish, seal, “apm 
| and various species of the deer tribe, while i 
sects are represented only by a few varieties, ant id 
disap pear almost entir during the six coldest 
months of the year. The mosquito swarms of 
Hudson Bay territory, for instance, subside con- 
siderably about the middle of September, and 
vanish completely before the end of October. 
| That laudable habit is shared by nearly all the 
| invisible disease-germ fiends which, according to 
| Dr. Virchow, fill the summer air as flour dust 
fills the atmosphere of a grist-mill. Not all of 
them perish conclusively, but under the persua- 
| sive influence of a good frost become non-ag- 
gressive, torpid, inactive, and unable to establish 
their colonies in the interior organism of the hu- 
| man body. 












| 
| 
| 
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Now that fact is really of far more importance 
than any of the numerous conflicting theories 
about the exact definition of a disease microbe 
Some learned pathologists incline to the belief 
that the active principle of swamp malaria is of 
vegetable origin, and can be imbibed by insects 
(gnats, for instance), and communicated by their 
bite. Mosquitoes and malarial disorders are 
nearly always found together, argue the expo- 
neuts of that hypothesis. Others maintain that 
the malaria microbe is a microscopic animal ; 
still others ascribe chills and fevers to a chemical 
change in the composition of the atmosphere ; 





but all agree that malaria yields to a low temper- 


ature, Yellow-fever microbes, too, have been va- 


riously described by various investigators, whose 
controversy does not diminish the correctness of 


the prediction that yellow-fever patients will yet 
be treated by artificial refrigeration, and that the 
hospitals of the future will use large quantities 
of ice. All soris of febrile disorders that refuse | 
to yield to quinine could be frozen out of the 








system. 
In the mean time suggestive nature performs 
that operation free of charge for all the inhabi- 
tants of the upper latitudes who care to avail 
themselves of her services. About the middle 
of October the traffic in malaria bitters begins to 
slacken, and typhoid fever, ague, and cholera 
morbus become less frequent and less malignant 
The mortality of city babies by that time has de- 
creased fifty per cent. At the time of its maxi 
mum period, in August, a single cool day—a mere 
shifting of the south wind to west or north—suf- 
fices to renew the tenure of life to thousands of 
infants whose misery would only be ee 
by drugs, and whose vital spark has for days 
flickered at the verge of extinction. In the cit- 
ies of our Eastern seaboard, and throughout the 
lowlands of the Mississippi Valley, a cold-wave 
signal is the death angel’s truce flag. | 
| 
| 


“Yellow-fever becomes phenomenally rare in the 
temperate zone after the end of November. Dys- 
peptics cannot do better than begin their move- 
ment cure about the time of the first night frosts, | 
when the benefit of out-door exercise is seconded 
by the same influences that enable a Norwegian | 
hunter to digest a quantum of meat that would | 
surfeit seven Hindoos. Nearly every known dis- | 
ease of the human body becomes more curable in | 
cool weather. 

In the course of the last fifty years a number 
of observant physicians have evinced a more and 
more out-spoken conviction that pulmonary d 
orders make no exception to that general rule. 
Three generations ago all lung troubles, almost 
without an exception, were ascribed to the influ- | 
ence of cold air—a delusion perpetuated in the 





still sadly misleading word “cold” as a synonym | pleated cloth 


ylete fashion | 





of catarrh, and in the not yet quite obs 
of sending consumptives to an early grave in the 
sultry coast regions of the tropics. Cold night | 
air, “ draughts,” and “raw March winds,” had be- 
come the bugbears of lung-sick persons. A dis- | 
ease due to a low temperature seemed naturally 
to demand warmth for its cure, and patients who 
could not afford the expense of a journey to Flor- | 
ida or the West Indies were kept penned up in 
the stifling atmosphere of an overheated sick- 
room, with every breath of fresh air carefully ex- 
cluded. 

Those delusions were first 


shalten by the re- 
The mortality rec- 
ords of every civilized country east, west, north, 
or south, demonstrated the suggestive fact that 
the prevalence of consumption bears an exact 
proportion to the prevalence of in-door occupa- 
tions. In pastoral Norway pulmonary disorders | 
were found to be less frequent than in cotton- | 
spinning England; in frosty Switzerland less | 
frequent than in sunny France. The unanimous 
reports of arctic tri avellers established the still 
more remarkable circumstance that in the polar 
regions lung diseases are almost wholly unknown. 
“Due toa die +t of train oil,” argued th 1e old-school 
doctors. “Let us try that specific. And the 
cod-liver-oil nuisance was added to other sorrows 
of afflicted mankind. Kohl, Father de Smeth, 
and other explorers of the North American in 
land regions, in the mean while noticed that the 
hunting tribes of our frozen Northwestern prairies 
share the privilege of weather. proof lungs at a 
distance of two thousand miles from the next 
train-oil kettle; while the reports of the Nap! 
hospitals proved that the development of factory 
towns had made consumption extremely preva 
lent in the more than half-tropical coast districts 
of southern Italy. 
At the same time experience had left no doubt 
that a change from in-door to out-door occupations 
could, in four out of five cases, be relied upon to 
avert the doom of 


sult of comparative statistics. 








hereditary consumption, The 
kly wives of Silesian weavers recovered from 
malignant lung disorders after the removal 
their household to the backwoods of the Tennes- 
see Valley; hollow-cheeked mechanics, worn out 
with hectic couglis, became athletes by adopting 
in out-door mode of life ; of five sons descen = 
from an ancestry of consumptive s, four died ine 
workshops before the completion of their fiftieth 
year, while the fifth, on his mountain farm, out- 
lived his nephews and grandnephews. 
tion was gradual 


Consump- 
ly recognized to be a house di 
ease, 

It is true that the theory of the 


old schoo! party 
is apparently s 


ipported by the circumstance that 
lung disorders become more frequent 
end of October, and subside about the 
May; but should that phenomenon be wholly uw 
connected with the fact that winter 
lence, the season of in-door life ? 
-” snd their winters out-doors and trappe rsin their 

draughty winter camps in pi gully of a Western 
sierra know catarrhs only from hearsay, and we 
have seen that the natives of the arctic regions 
share that immunity in spite of their ill-ventilated 
hovels, which may keep out snow-flakes, but can- 
not counteract the penetrative force of a polar 
winter storm. 
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» facts might suggest considerable modi 
fications in the conventional method of treat g 
actetrne and other disorders of the respiratory 
gans. They have already led to the practical 


establishment of the truth that cold pure air 








rather than warm foul air is nature’s Specific 
for the elimination of lung microbes, and scores 
of consumptives are actua cured by their re- 
moval from the sultry lowlands of the M ssissippi 
Valley to the frosty highland regions of the Adi 
rondacks For the same re on Dio Lewis ad 
vised his lung-sick patients t ike an extra dose 
of out-door air in midwinte 1 it would not be 
a bad plan to utilize the coldest and driest breezes 
of e\ ry winter fi l ¢ il I poses J t 
as the owners of a new family residence celebrate 
a“ house-wart < I 

ed toa casi 

occupants couid 

removy ot the 


not five microb 
first hour of a ch 
i ur as the v 




















disappear before an army of migratory ants 
that invade a building, ransack it f a day « 
two, and then depa peace aring out 
every bug and midge in a fashion that could 
] nly by a ton of insect powder, 

The observance « in occasional disinfection 
aay might sav many a vy a wagon 1d Ol 
cough medicines ‘ t e is no doubt that the 
germs of pt N di lers Cl r to the sick 
room of cons s), and hould be made a 
rule to apply the same process »every dwel ng 
house changing ts tena s Fre a hygienic 
point of view, new year t rel¢ he most sea- 


sonabie time for a cl e of residence, 








See illustration on page 845. 





brown and a light cha- 


ned in the costume shown in 
ind sides of the skirt are of 
it intervals, with braided tabs 





the spaces between the 





ple its On the 
straight folds 


yoke shape 


ack ywwn cloth is hung in 
The round bodice is braided in 
on the front and back, and has full 
sleeves, which are braided A light ribbon sash 
encircles the waist and hangs at the back. 

The costume 2 is of prune-colored cloth 
and velvet. It is in 


Two _— 1 








princesse style. 


rt f 


cloth flounces trim the skirt front. 


I The bodice, 
with tabs extending to the foot of the skirt, is of 
velvet, with er cuffs, belt, 


short, 


oidery on the collar, 
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and pock above a 








ANSWERS TO CORRE ee NTS. 
Miss E. A.—Get black camel’s-! 











nh V h black velvet 
mutton-leg sleeves, for your dress. M a point d 
back ont lv et folds along the 
diagon¢ ge, and ave a tiny V plastron of 
white or red or green cloth under ick open passe- 
venterie. Then hav i skirt gathered behind 
aud qi ain in front, with some fulness taken up 





on the 








mel’s-hair 
701 of Bazar 
like the first 
The velvet jacket may , 
, but no bustle. 
eal white glov 
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ped satin, blue with red 
dress illustrated on the first 


with rich brocade, or else a str 
line stripes, made like the 
page of Bazar No. 43, 
A Constant Reaprn.—Get 
cross the upper | 
its plainness, ec g 
collar. Then straighten your back | 
a front breadth of velvet in the rot 
Miss, B. G. —Anj y large store will have applic 
vet prepared for you. 
Puzziep Sunsoriser.—Your green is a good st 
I gywithS 
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with fringe, and have a velvet 
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( red on the outside with a striy d, 
ind stitched near each edge; sue n 
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Grace Da I A lress oves a o 
t with vo ( a8 
N. M.—Ser t g isc Or a 
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black dresses combined with white w ul 
passementerie. The picturesc v 
for the house, and you a 2 i101 
; +7 street 
s for an evening dress on 
717 V XXII 
Mrs 1 the pattern. The ex 
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are going out ot favor; t 5 
abandoned. tead abor hildren’s dresses in a late 
Bazar. Use brocaded s¢ with your satin sur 

N. B.—The sack dress-coat is to be worn only at 
men’s parties. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
THE EAST. 

| ELIGION enters deeply into the daily life of 

the Mohammedans, and in Eastern countries 
it is the custom to early instruct the young boys 
in the principles of their belief and in the Koran— 
the sacred book of Mohammed. The people are 
extremely superstitious, and parents hang about 
their children’s necks the figure of an open hand, 
which is supposed to guard against the “ evil- 
eye.” As they grow older, passages from the 
Koran are carried about with them as a precau- 
tion against witchcraft or misfortune. The boys 
must also be versed in their rosary of ninety-nine 
beads, which .is called the Zwsbah, and as the 
beads slip through their fingers they repeat the 
different attributes of God. It is claimed by the 
followers of the Prophet that when Mohammed 
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made his journey to heaven, Allah gave to him a 
certain number of prayers, which the faithful 
daily repeat at the call of the muezzin from the 
minaret of the mosque. . The Koran was written 
by Mohammed about the year 610, who said that 
it had been revealed to him by the angel Gabriel 
in twenty-three years. The principal article of 
faith is that“ there is but one God, and Moham- 
med is His Prophet.” Unfortunately in the East 
girls are not regarded in the same light as the 
boys, and therefore, while the coming man is in- 
structed in all the necessary details of his religion, 
the poor little girl is neglected and forgotten. The 
religion of the Mohammedans is an interesting 
study, full of miracles and wonderful accounts of 
the angels and genii, but the reader turns from it 
with a sense of joy to look about the home circle, 
and feel that in our life we can show that love 
and reverence to the dear ones that is denied to 
the followers of the Prophet. 
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LOVE IN A HOSPITAL. 
BY CHARA BROUGHTON. 


“ATOW don’t fret, my poor fellow. It’s a hard 

case, but Miss Carman ’ll be in directly, 
and she’ll comfort you up, and tell you just what 
to do.” 

“Miss Carman? And who’s she?” feebly in- 
quired the patient in the adjoining cot, a tall, 
fine-looking young man of twenty three or four, 
with an unmistakable German face and accent. 

“Miss Carman? Why, she’s a lady that’s train- 
in’ to be a nuss; she’s been here six months or 
more. She’s the brightest, cheeriest little body 
you ever did see, and a real eddicated lady too, 
though she’s got no airs nor nonsense about her. 
Her and Dr. Eggleston is both great favorites 
with the patients, all on ’em, for though he’s a 
leetle queer and rough-spoken, he’s got a very 
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kind heart of his own, and is a real smart doctor 
besides.” 

“ Has Miss—vat you call her ?—taken any care 
of me?” asked the other patient, with a bewil- 
dered look. 

“Miss Carman? Bless you, ves, ny boy; she’s 
been ’tendin’ on you continooally, But you had 
an uncommon bad hurt, and lave been off your 
head ever since you was brought in, you see. 
This mornin’ arly she was in, but you was sleep- 
in’ beautiful—the fust real good sleep you’ve had 
here—and she wouldn’t disturb you. She said 
things looked very encouragin’ for you. But 
here she comes now, and if she can’t set that 
matter straight, why, nobody can, that’s all.” 

“What's the matter?” asked Miss Carman, 
seating herself by the bed, and taking the pa- 
tient’s hand in hers. Her voice was soft and 
musical, and full of cheer. Her curly yellow 
hair was like a halo of sunshine around hes 
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bright little face. She was about the middle size, 
and had just entered on her twenty-third year. 
The young German looked into her face with 
a wild, pleading expression in his blue eyes. 
“Oh, goot lady.” he gasped out, “‘ help me to find 
my Lotte, and I will bless you forever !” 
“There, keep quiet, my good fellow, or you will 
bring the fever on again, You are so much bet- 
ter this morning. 
tea, and then you shall tell me who Lotte is.” 
Carl Meyer looked ruefully at the cup, as if 
unwilling to wait, but submitted with as good a 


Let me give you this nice beef | 
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grace as was possible under the circumstances, 
When the last spoonful had been swallowed, 
Nelly Carman set down the cup, and said, with | 
her most encouraging smile: 

“ Now tell me about your Lotte in as few words | 
as you can, for I must not let you talk much.” 

“Ach, Mees Carman, Lotte Rhiel is my Braut 
—the dear little maiden I was going to marry so 

yon as she reached this country. I was on my 
way to Castle Garden when I got this hurt. How 
long have I been lying here?”’—with a wild, fright- 
ened look. 


“You are getting better sooner than we ex- 
pected,” answered Miss Carman, which was the 
truth, though it was also an evasion of his ques- 
tion. The poor fellow had lain there nearly a 
week. ‘Now tell me a little more about Lotte, 
and we will try our best to find her for you,” she 
_dded, her heart full of sympathy for the young 
lovers. 

“She sailed from Hamburg on the Wieland, 
goot lac It was due on the 17th of July.” 

“Was she alone, and could she speak any 
English ?” 
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What could she think of me, and what has be- 
come of her? Shall I ever see her more ?” 

“Carl, poor fellow, take comfort. We will do 
our very best to find ber. Can you tell me how 
she looks ?” 

‘In my coat—is her picture—she sent it on— 
from Hamburg.” 

The coat was found, and the photograph pro- 
duced. It was imperial size, but had evidently 
been taken at some cheap establishment. But 
though there was little artistic merit in the pic- 


ture, the face was a strikingly pretty one, 

Is this a good likeness ?” asked Nelly. 

Yes; only not half so pretty as Lotte.” 
‘What was the color of her hair and eyes ?” 
‘It was much the color of yours—her hair ; but 

her eyes were blue,” Carl replied, with a glance 


at the bright hazel eyes that were so kindly re- 
rding him. 


ga 

“ Are her father and mother living ®” 

‘No, they are both dead, and she had no bro- 
thers and sisters. But she has an aunt there.” 

“Here comes the doctor. Perhaps he can help 
us.” 

“Well, well, and how’s our young Deutscher 
to-day ?” asked Dr. Eggleston, coming to the bed- 





side. “Ah! that’s much better,” after feeling 
his pulse. “Still he looks a little fluashed—a lit- 
tle as if he had been talking about something ex- 
What did you let him do so for, Miss 
Carman ?” 

““Why, doctor, I have been trying to help the 
poor fellow a little,” said Nelly, meeting his bright, 
+k glance with a smile. “I think the sight 
of a certain litthke German girl would be the best 
medicine for Carl just now.” Then, very briefly, 
she told Dr. Eggleston the story. 

“Do you t’ink you can find her, doctor ?” asked 
the patient, anxiously, as Nelly concluded, 

“Well, we'll try our best,” said the young 
physician, encouragingly. “Tl set the police on 
the track, and have inquiries made at Castle Gar- 
den, and advertise for her inthe papers. But now, 
my good fellow, you must keep quiet, and let us 
manage this business for you. And now let me 
look at these ribs.” He made the usual examin- 
ation, and pronounced the patient to be in a fair 
way of recovery. ‘But no more excitement to- 
day,” he added. “ You are to take this powder, 
and compose yourself to sleep at once.” 

“ But, doctor, first let me give you or Mees 
Carman a letter I received from Lotte just before 
she sailed.” 

“ Well, it might be useful in identifying her,” 
said the doctor, as Miss Carman took a little pack- 
et from the coat and handed it to Carl. 

“ Ach, yes! These are her dear little letters,” 
said the poor fellow, with tears in his eyes. 
“ Here is the last one, doctor ’—handing it to him 
— ‘but I must have it back again,” he added, loath 
to part with his treasure. 

“Oh, certainly, Carl, certainly!’ the doctor re- 


qui 








“Will you let me have one, Carl?” asked Miss 
Carman, “If J should happen to find Lotte, it 
will prove to her that I am no impostor. Of 
course I should not think of reading it,” she 
added, smiling. 

“Very likely the girl has gone out to service 
somewhere,” said the doctor, as Carl gave Nelly 
one of the letters. 

“ Ach! if only she did not fall into bad hands !” 
Carl groaned out; “she is so pretty.” 

“ Don’t allow such an idea to enter your head ; 
and shut your eyes and go to sleep directly,” 
said the doctor, in a kind but authoritative 
voice. 

Poor Carl obeyed the first part of the injunc- 
tion with a groan. 

Miss Carman gazed at the white face on the 
pillow for a moment, her kind heart wrung with 
pity, and then followed the doctor out into the 
broad corridor. “ Doctor, isn’t it pitiful? What 
can we do for the poor fellow and his Lotte ?” 

“ Weil, I'll do what I said I would, but, bless 
me! I suppose we might as well look for the pro- 
verbial needle in a hay-stack. Just think! it’s a 
whole week since the vessel arrived.” 

“We must find her, doctor,” said Nelly, a look 
of intense determination upon her pretty face. 
“Think of those two poor young creatures! 
Why, it’s the story of Gabriel and Evangeline 
over again in a humble way.” 

“Yes, in a very humble way. I hardly think 
this little German girl can bear much resem- 
blance to Longfellow’s heroine.” 

“She has a very pretty, innocent little face,” 
said Nelly, gazing at the photograph; “and I 
think there’s considerable character in it too.” 

“ By-the-bye, you had better give me that pic- 
ture. The police will need it, of course, if they 
are to hunt her up.” 

“ But J want it too,” said Nelly. “I mean to 
look for her every time I go out for a walk.” 

The doctor looked at her with a quizzical air 
that yet had in it a good deal of tender admira- 
tion. He was about three years older than Nel- 
ly; a tall, broad-shouldered young man, with a 
strong, somewhat peculiar face, and very dark 
brown hair and eyes. In spite of his bluff, off- 
hand manner, he was, as honest John Peters had 
said, a very kind-hearted man, and a great favor- 
ite with the patients. 

“You mean to look her up, eh 9” he answered 
Nelly. “ And how do you propose to do it? I 
suppose you'll scour the city, taking, let’s say, 
eight or ten blocks in an afternoon. I picture 
you ringing at every door, and asking the aston- 
ished hirelings if Lotte Rhiel is employed there.” 

“ That's just what I mean to do, doctor; you’ve 
hit it exactly,” Nelly replied. “ But I do wish I 
could have a picture of her.” 

“ Give that one to me, please,” said the doctor, 
taking the photograph. “Ill have some copies 
struck off as soon as possible. It’s foolish busi- 
ness, of course, using up your hour of recreation 
in running wild-goose chases after this little Ger- 
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were doing nothing for the poor young creature, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, doctor, I should be perfectly miserable. 
And you may laugh at the idea if you please, but 
who knows, after all, but J may be the one to 
find ‘ Evangeline,’ and restore her to poor, honest 
‘Gabriel’ again ?” 


Several days had elapsed since the point when 
our story began, but the fate of poor young 
Lotte still remained a mystery. 

The doctor had notified the police, and inquir- 
ies had been made at Castle Garden, but nothing 
could be learned except that a young and very 
pretty girl named Lotte Rhiel had landed there 
with other steerage passengers on the 17th of 
July, that she had manifested the greatest dis- 
tress at the non-appearance of her lover, and had 
finally left the place in company with a German 
family whose acquaintance she had formed on 
the steamer, and who were said to be highly re- 
spectable in their appearance, 

This was some consolation to poor Carl and to 
those who sympathized with him; but, after all, 
it was very uncertain comfort. One fact was 
carefully concealed from the poor fellow, name- 
ly, that one member of the family with whom 
Lotte had left was a handsome young German, 
who had evidently fallen in love with the girl. 
He had loudly expressed his indignation at what 
he termed Carl’s “ shameful desertion ” of Lotte, 
and had labored to convince her that such a fel- 
low was not worth a thought. 

This fact filled Miss Carman’s heart with dis- 
mal forebodings, and she feared that even if they 
succeeded in discovering Lotte’s whereabouts, it 
would only be to find her the “ Braut,” or per- 
haps the “ Frau,” of this handsome rival. The 
kind little woman fairly shed tears at the thought, 
and though the doctor grumbled and pooh-poohed 
over the whole matter in his usual style, it was 
evident that he too felt uneasy, and that he was 
heartily sorry for Carl. 

Every day, when Nelly went out for her after- 
noon walk, she spent most of her time, as the 
doctor had said, in ringing at door-bells, and in- 
quiring if Lotte Rhiel, a young German girl, was 
employed in the house. The answer was always 
in the negative, and after spending an hour in 
this way, she would return to the hospital heavy- 
hearted, but ready to resume her search with 
fresh courage on the following day. 


It was a pleasant Sunday afternoon in August, 
bright and sunny, yet with a delicious coolness 
in the air that made you think of October. Miss 
Carman was passing along one of the more re- 
tired streets, scrutinizing furtively the face of 
every girl she met, when suddenly she stopped 
short, while her heart seemed to leap to her 
mouth. 

There she was at last, the very counterpart of 
the picture; only she looked a little thinner, and 
had a troubled, harassed expression upon her 
pretty face. Her hair was golden yellow; her 
eyes a real forget-me-not blue—yes, it must be 
Lotte, or some one who exactly resembled her. 

She was dressed in one of those pretty cheap 
challies so much worn of late. The pattern was 
a sprig of blue flowers on a cream-colored 
ground, and she had blue ribbons and forget-me- 
nots in her white hat. She looked like a flower 
herself, so fresh and fair and sweet ; and so evi- 
dently thought the handsome young working- 
man, dressed in his Sunday best, who walked by 
her side. He was talking to her in low, eager 
tones, so absorbed that he never noticed the in- 
tensely hostile gaze with which Miss Carman was 
regarding him. 

He and his companion were sauntering along 
in such a leisurely manner that Miss Carman had 
time to consider for a moment before they reach- 
ed her. Then she stepped quickly to the girl’s 
side, and said, in a tone that she tried to keep 
calm and composed, ‘Excuse me, but is your 
name Lotte Rhiel ?” 

“Yes, dat’s my name,” said the young girl, 
staring at her in utter amazement. As for the 
young man, his face immediately assumed a sus- 
picious and forbidding expression. 

Nelly produced the picture and the letter. 
Lotte stared at them a moment, then fairly 
snatched them from the girl’s hands. 

“Vere you got dese ?” she exclaimed, almost 
fiercely. ‘And vere, oh, vere ist mein Carl ?” 

“ Dein Carl ?” exclaimed the young man, with 
a savage frown, and added some words in a hur- 
ried, angry tone. 

Miss Carman scarcely understood a word of 
German, but she was sure from his tone that 
he was abusing the absent lover, and interposed 
without ceremony. 

“I don’t know much of your language,” she said, 
“but I want Lotte to understand that Carl Meyer 
ist—ist—” She hesitated a moment, then thought 
of the word she wanted, and brought it out tri- 
umphantly —“krank! Carl Meyer ist sehr 
krank, Lotte.” 

“Carl Meyer! Krank ?” exclaimed Lotte, very 
pale now, and with tears in her blue eyes. “Und 
was fehlt ihm denn ?” 

“Oh, if I only knew German !” thought Nelly. 
Then, bracing up, she considered a moment before 
she spoke again. “Carl Meyer—ging—over zwei 
weeks ago—zu—zu meet—you, Lotte, at Castle 
Garden, Aber—aber—ein wagon ”—here she 
gasped for breath a moment—“hat seine ribs 
gebrochen !” 

Lotte evidently had caught something of her 
meaning, for she turned deathly pale, and gave a 
ery of distress. Miss Carman felt provoked at 
herself, yet, as she told the doctor afterward, “ It’s 
the most difficult thing in the world to break 
news gently in a language of which you under- 
stand scarcely a dozen words.” ‘ 

“ He ist besser—viel besser!” she hastened to 
add. ‘“ Aber—he says all the time—‘ Lottchen ! 


’ 


man ‘Evangeline,’ as you choose to call her. | Lottchen! My poor little Lottchen! Where is 


But you'd be perfectly miserable if you felt you 


she ? ” 
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“ Wo ist er?” repeated Lotte, who probably 
understood Miss Carman’s meaning more from 
her pathetic tones than from her delectable Ger- 
man. ‘Ach! mein Carl! mein armer, liebster 
Carl! Ond vere is he denn?” 

“In the hospital,” Nelly gravely replied. Then, 
as Lotte looked dazed, she added, “ In the Krank- 
haus—wo the krank folks go.” 

Lotte seemed to understand her, for, seizing 
Miss Carman’s hand, she exclaimed, eagerly, 
“Dake me zu meinem Carl!” 

“You must not go! I know not this lady,” 
interposed the young man, looking haughtily at 
Miss Carman. 

“You can come too, if you like, and then you 
can see for yourself if my story is true,” said the 
young nurse, coolly. 

“ Aber Lotte—ist meine Brant,” said the young 
man, in a determined voice, still trying to detain 
them. 

Lotte broke out passionately in German: “I 
am not thy bride! Had my Carl been faithless 
I might have listened to thy suit in time, but 
now never—never will I be thy bride. Whata 
hard heart thou must have to urge it, when he, 
poor fellow, is lying all broken to pieces in the 
hospital and calling for me!” 

A sob choked her voice, and turning her back 
upon him, she walked away with Miss Carman. 
Muttering an oath between his teeth, the young 
man sullenly followed. 

Miss Carman hailed a passing car, for though 
they were not far from the hospital, she was im- 
patient to get there as quickly as possible. The 
| little nurse, usually so self-controlled, was now 
in a tremor of joyful excitement; and when at 
last they reached their place of destination, she 
was obliged to pause a moment in the hall below 
to regain her composure. 

“You must be very quiet, Lotte,” she said, tak- 
ing the hand of the pale, trembling girl in hers. 
“Sehr ruhig—sehr ruhig,” she added, reflecting 
that Lotte might not understand her. Whether 
she did or not, the young girl answered, ‘“ Ja,” 
and indeed she had shown a good deal of self- 
command after the first few moments. 

Miss Carman led the way upstairs, still clasp- 
ing Lotte’s hand, while the young man followed 
at a little distance. When they reached the room 
where poor Carl lay, Nelly paused for a moment. 

“You must wait a little,” she said, gently. 
“T must first mit Carl sprechen.” 

“Ja, mein Fraulein,” said poor Lotte; and 
Miss Carman went into the room trying not to 
look too happy. But Carl, who always seemed 
to be listening for her footsteps, noticed at once 
the change in her face, 

“Ach!” he gasped, holding out both his poor, 
wasted hands, ‘“‘ vou have then heard something ?” 

“Yes, Carl, I have good news for you to-day,” 
said Miss Carman, taking his hand kindly in 
| hers. “But you must keep very quiet. You 
| want to get well for Lotte’s sake, you know; and 
| then what a joyful wedding yours will be, after 
all this sorrow !” 

How sweet these words sounded in the poor 
fellow’s ears! “Ach!” he said, with tears in 
his eyes, “ you would not speak that way if you 
had not found her. Where is she? Tell me 
quick !” 

“ Yes, Carl, I have found Lotte. 





, 


And if I bring 


her to you, will you try to be very quiet? For 
you might bring the fever on again, and—” 
“ Yes, yes, I tell you! Where is she?” 
| “TT have brought her with me, Carl. Now re- 


member your promise.” 


such heart-felt thanksgiving that tears rushed to 
his kind little nurse’s eyes. The other patients 
broke into joyful congratulations as she left the 
| room, but Carl scarcely heeded them. His eyes 
| were directed toward the open door with an 
|} eager, hungry look. 

| She came in very quietly—poor Lotte !—though 
| paleas death. But when she saw Carl—her Carl 
| —lying there so white and worn, she could no 
longer restrain herself. 

“Ach, mein armer, lieber Carl!’ she broke 
| out, with a sob, kneeling down beside him. He 
| put his arms around her neck, and the two young 
lovers wept together for a few moments, while 
Miss Carman hid her face, unable to utter a re- 
proof, and the other patients looked on in sym- 
pathetic silence. 

But Lotte soon recovered herself, and, raising 
her head, began to soothe her lover. “* We must 
| be good and quiet now, my dearest Carl,” she said, 
| softly,in German. ‘That kind lady said I must 
| be very still.” Miss Carman now approached 
them, wiping away her tears. ‘ Goot lady! goot 
lady!” said Lotte, gently touching her dress. 
“She find me, Carl.” 

“God bless her!” said Carl, fervently. 

Nelly shook hands with Carl, and pressed a 
kiss on Lotte’s cheek, murmuring a few words of 
congratulation. Scarcely had she done so, when 
the young German, Franz Kellner, came to the 
bedside. His face was very pale, too, his eyes 
full of tears. 

“God bless you both!” he said to Carl and 
Lotte in German. “ You are true-hearted lovers, 
| indeed, and I have been a selfish brute. Lotte, 
will you shake hands ?” 

“ Yes, Franz,” said Lotte, tearfully. ‘“ Carl ”— 
; turning to her lover—“shake hands with Franz 
| Kellner. He belongs to that family that was so 
kind to me.” 

If Carl felt a little jealous of this handsome 
young rival, he stifled the feeling manfully. The 
strong young hand clasped the pale, wasted one 
for a moment, and then, with one parting look at 
Lotte, poor Franz hurried from the room, 

“ And now, Lotte,” said Miss Carman, who had 
looked with pleased sympathy on this little scene, 
“ setzen sie by Carl, and be sehr ruhig. Perhaps 
| he may schlafen a little, if you are very still.” 








“Well, well, and what is this I hear? ‘Evan- 
| geline’ has been found at last, and by Miss Car- 


“ Ach, Gott sei dank !” said Carl, in a tone of 











man, they tell me! 
with all my heart!” 

“Oh, I’m so happy, doctor!” said Nelly, who 
was, like Lowell’s Huldah, “all sortersmiley round 
the eyes and teary round the lashes.” She then 
gave the doctor a half-humorous, half-pathetic 
account of her meeting with Lotte and Franz. 

“And now shall we go upstairs, doctor? I 
want you to see my ‘Gabriel and Evangeline’ to- 
gether. It will do your very heart good, they 
are so happy, poor things!” 

“Don’t know about it’s doing my heart good,” 
grumbled the doctor, in his odd way, as they went 
upstairs together. ‘My poor old bachelor heart 
will undergo some terrible pangs of envy, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Doctor, I don’t believe you have a particle of 
envy in your composition.” 

“Ah! you don’t know me yet. But I’m glad 
to have you think well of me, little woman—very 
glad. Can vou take that long-promised ride with 
me in the Park to-morrow afternoon ?” he added, 
after a pause, ‘ You’ve been so absorbed in your 
‘lovers’ that you’ve had no thought for anything 
else, but now I must beg to remind you of your 
promise.” 

“T shall be delighted to go, doctor; but, you 
know, I must be back in an hour.” 

“Much may take place in an hour,” said the 
doctor, in a tone that brought the color to Miss 
Carman’s cheeks again, And then they entered 
the sick-room together. 


I congratulate them and you 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A FINE TIP. 


'\HERE were many worse men in the world 

even then—and the number increases with 
population—than the gallant Sir Cumberleigh 
Hotchpot. The principal source of the evil in 
him was that he knew not wrong from right. 
If he could have seen the difference, he might 
have been tempted by the charms of virtue ; but 
as that pure lady had never found her way into 
his visiting list, it would be unfair to blame him 
for neglecting her. He came of good family— 
in one sense—and a very bad family in another. 
For several generations the Hotchpots had veri- 
fied their names, by making mixture of all moral 
doctrine. And the air of a county, where the 
world is flat and oozy, may have helped to bri: 
high and low to one dead level. 

That speculation is beyond my gifts; though 
as everything is material now, it may justly be 
accepted in plea for him. What is more to the 
purpose, and less of problem, is the plain truth 
that evil blood was in his veins, and there had 
never been anything to purify it. In his early 
days, the influence of a strong, clear-headed, and 
resolute wife, lifting him into self-respect, and 
sweetening his paltry bitterness, might have 
saved him from his vile contempt, and made a 
decent man of him. And such a chance had 
once been his; but he cast it by, through his 
own foul conduct, and it never came again. The 
lady married a better man, who was able to lead 
her, as well as be led; and the man she had 
escaped made a bitter grievance of his own mis- 
carriage, 

Now, he was one of that wretched lot—the 
elderly rakes, without faith in women, respect 
for themselves, or trust in God. Even the coarser 
advantages of life, the vigorous health, the good- 
will of the world, the desire to rise, the power of 
wealth—all these had failed him; and he was 
left with nothing but a feverish thirst for ex- 
citement, and a dreary desire to say spiteful 
things, which his meagre wit seldom gratitied. 

For this he was hated by Downy Bulwrag, 
who also despised him for aping the vices which 
are so much easier to youth. However, it was 
Downy’s object now to ingratiate himself with 
this “old party’; and Downy had long acquired 
the art of quenching his sentiments in his ob- 
ject. So he took a cab, that very night, when 
his mother’s hysterics were drowned in Cognac, 
and presented himself at Sir Cumberleigh’s 
house, in a small square of South Kensington. 
He had not been encouraged to call here often; 
for the Baronet (who generally misplaced his 
shame) was shy of the fact that he had let the 
better part of his house to a fashionable artist, 
while he occupied the smaller rooms himself. 
The visitor found him just returned from his 
clab, and by no means in an amiable frame of 
mind, for the cards had been adverse, and he 
could ill afford to lose. And he did not scruple 
to show his annoyance at this late and unexpect- 
ed call. 

But Downy drew an easy-chair near the fire, 
gave a kick to the Hotchpot terrier (who with 
sound instinct had made a dash at him), and 
spread his fat legs along the fender, without 
saying a word, till his host had done the grum- 
bles. And he had his revenge in his own crafty 
way, for he gazed round the room, noting every- 
thing, and lifting his yellow eyebrows now and 
then, or pursing up his big lips, and stroking his 
mustache, as if he were conning how much—or 
rather how little—the pictures and furniture 
would fetch. 

“Been any auctioneers in your family?” Sir 
Cumberleigh’s temper was never very good, and 
this appraisement of his chattels made it very 
bad indeed. His intention had been to have 
a quiet smoke, and his nip or two of cordial by 
the fire, while he went through his tablets by the 
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latest lights. He had thrown off his wig, to cool 
his brain, and had no time to clap it on again. 
Frank and cheerful baldness is no disgrace to 
any man, and sometimes adds a crown of good- 
ness to a pleasant face; but this gentleman had 
not that reward of gentle life; and his bulbous 
pate, when naked, was what ladies call “ horrid.” 
His restless and suspicious eyes, and sneering 
mouth with lines that looked as if nature had 
constructed channels for the drainage of foul 
words, and the sour crop of blotches on his welt- 
ed cheeks were more than enough to countervail 
expansive brow, and noble dome of curls, if there 
had been any. There were none ; and even Downy 
Bulwrag thought—‘ What a bridegroom for a 
lovely girl !”’ 

“You are inclined to cut up rough, old boy,” 
said Bulwrag, after listening long to much that nev- 
er should be listened to. 
with you? It must be so,as we get on in life. 
Well, tell me, when you are certain that you have 
done exploding. Nohurry. Pleasure first ; busi- 
ness afterward.” 

Sir Cumberleigh carried on a little more with 
his condemnation of all mankind, just to show 
that he was not at all impressed with this aspect 
of the younger man. Then his temper prevailed, 
as the other kept quiet ; and he said—* Out with 
your business, if there is any!” 


“Something disagreed 





“T don’t suppose it matters much to you. You 
are rolling in money, after going down to your 
audit, and all that sort of thing. You might like 
to invest a cool five hundred in a loan to me, at 
five per cent. Do it, and earn my everlasting 
gratitude.” 

“You have something good to tell me, or to 
put me up to. Upon my soul, Bulwrag, I shall 
be glad to know it. I have three bills falling due 
I am on my last Jegs, and that makes 
me so grumpish.” 

“You have been uncommonly grumpish, Pots ; 
and I am not at all sure that I shall tell you any- 


to-morrow, 


thing. I like to do a kindness to a friend; but 
you hardly seem to be quite that, just now.” 
“My dear fellow, you never go by words. 


You have seen too much of the world for that. 
The real friend is the man who shows you his 
rough side. I do that to you, Downy, because I 
like you.” 

“Then you can’t have much left for your ene 
mies, my friend. But my rule is to take things 
as I find them, and the same is the golden rule, 
according to the law and prophets. I will render 
good for evil, Pots ; I will tell you of a nice little 
windfall for you, if you have the pluck to keep 
up with luck.” 

“Downy, Iam up for anything. All has been 
against me for the last ten days, and I should like 
It would take 


’ 


to have my revenge of it. a big 
fence to pound me.” 


“There’s a big pot of money the other side, 


said Downy, counting slowly on his fingers 
“eighteen and sixteen make thirty-fou ind 


twelve makes forty-six, and Chilian eight t 


sand four hundred, with the market down, should 


be worth another twelve, when they go up But 
put it at present quotations, and you have be 
tween fifty-four and fifty-five thousand pounds 


payable on the nail, and no trustees. It would 
come in pretty well to start with, Pots, aft 
ing the 





that know no better 


might lend me the odd four thousand upon 


fellows 





security I would give you eight per cent., old 
fellow, and pay you like a church.’ 
“What is it, Downy ? 


Nothing of that sort ever comes my way now. I 


Or are you trying hocus ? 


have been on the wrong horse ever since last Good 
wood. Andnow again at Lincoln. Those cursed 
tips have tipped me over.” 

“Tt has nothing to do with turf or tips. What 
do you think of our little Kitty coming into sixty 
thousand pounds, for it’s worth every penny of 
that, they say, and nobody to look after it, but the 
lucky cove that marries her ?” 

“Sweet Kitty! My sweet Kitty Fairthorn! I 
adore her for her own sake, without a crooked 
sixpence. But it sounds too good to be true, my 
boy. Take a suck, and tell us all about it.” 

‘The beauty of it is that she doesn’t know a 
word of it; Bulwrag began to unfold his roll of 
fiction very recklessly, which gave it the crackle 
and flash of truth. “ And if we can keep her in 
the dark for another ten days or fortnight, why, 
a bit of pluck and gumption, and there the job is 
done! You know that my excellent mother con 
siders it one of her strictest duties to open ill the 
letters that come to the house for the younger 
and feminine branches. She keeps the key of 
the letter box, and no one else is allowed to go 
near it. When I first came back, she began to 
open mine; but I stopped that, quick sticks, I 
can tell you.” 

“She is a strong party, and no mistake. I 
hope she won’t want to come and cock over my 
crib, when I am spliced to the heavenly Kitty. I 
should get the wrong side of the sixty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Well, this morning there came a little billet 
for our Kitty, sealed, and got up, and looking no 
end confidential. The ma wasn’t going to stand 
that, of course; it set up her hackles that any 
one should try it, She took it to her own room, 
and found it so important that it was not right 
to let the owner know a word about it, at least 
until the subject lad been well considered. But 
she called me into council, and my advice was to 
keep it dark, and make the most of it. And here 
is all there is of it. 

“Tt seems that the old scientific bloke had a 
sister in the wilds of Northumberland, to whom 
he gave fearful offence, years ago, by blowing 
her cat up, or something of that sort, and she 
vowed he should never have sixpence of hers 
But being better off for cash than kindred, which 
is not the usual state of things, she has left ail 
her belongings to his daughter, straight away, in 
the lump, with nothing to pay but duty. Her fa- 
ther will be her trustee by law, I suppose, until 
she is of age or marries. But if she marries, 





without having it settled, which her father of 
course would insist upon, why, there you are— 
the happy man is master of the money, though 
she may go in for a post-nuptial, or whatever they 
call it, kind of settlement.” 

“Downy, my boy, it sounds too good to be 
true,” said Sir Cumberleigh, looking at him deubt- 
fully, but the young man’s great bulky face and 
round forehead were as tranquil as an orange; 
“who are the lawyers? It came, of course, from 
the old lady’s men of law. Was it a London or 
a country firm? I don’t want to be too inquis- 
itive, you know. But in a matter of this sort—” 

“The less you know the better, so Jong as you 
are convinced. You were eager to marry the 
girl without a penny; and what motive can I have 
for deceiving you? In fact, I think I have been 
a fool to tell you. We could let her get the 
money, and what chance would you have then ? 
Plenty of young swells, with rhino of their own, 
would be after such a pretty girl with sixty thou- 
And I will tell you two things, 
since you seem to doubt me. In the first place, 
I shall insist upon ten thou. advanced upon my 
note of hand at five per cent. And again for 
your comfort, my mother since she heard of it 
won’t hear another word of you, beloved Pots, 
unless I can bring her round to it. She would 
naturally prefer a roung soft fellow, with a fine 
place of his own, where she can go and govern, 
when she wants a little change, as she governs 
everywhere. So that will be all you get, old chap, 
by doubting yours truly. Good-night, my boy. 
I am sorry that I ever told you.” 

“Don’t be so hot, my friend. I never doubted 
you. All that I doubted was my own good-luck. 
And upon my soul, Downy, if you had had such 
luck as I have, you would never place any more 
faith in it. Here, my dear fellow, have a Don 
Pintolado; there’s not such another weed to be 
got in London. And here’s a rare drop of old 
brandy, such as perhaps you never tasted. It’s 
hills, and as soft as oil. You must 
never put a drop of water with it. It stands me 
in two hundred and forty shillings a dozen; and 
I have never let any one see it but myself. What 
think of that now? Roll it on your 
The best liqueur you ever nosed is not 


sand pounds. 





as old as the 


do you 
tongue. 
a patch upon it. You are a good judge, give me 


your opinion,” 


I never tasted anything like it, Pots. Where 
the devil do you get it from ?” 

‘Ah, Pll put you up to that, some day. But 
now let us have a little quiet chat You need 
not be afraid of it. Have another glass. You 


see I always take it in a very thin Dock-glass, 
made on purpose for it. If it had not been for 
that, I should have gone to the dogs long ago 
with all my troubles. However, let us hope for 
Fifty thou. would set me 
straight, and I could get back the old place, and 
give up fast life, and turn quiet country squire. 
It is time for me to get out of all this racket, and 
stick to one or two solid friends like you. Now 
tell me, old chap, exactly what Iam todo. Tl 
give you any undertaking you think fit. Only, 


an end of them soon, 


of course, we must keep it dark.” 

Donovan 
sulwrag breathed rings of blue serenity from the 
gray-edged auricular of his fine cigar, and then 


said, slow ¥, ad | 


“ Ah, and not be in any over-hurry ;” 


remember some little box you 
used to have, about two miles beyond Hounslow.” 

“Yes, and I have got it still, because nobody 
would have it. They wanted to turn it into a 
poultry breeding-place, when that craze was on, 
but they could not pay deposit At any rate, they 
didn’t; and I have it still on hand.” 

“All right. Have it aired. It will be very 
pretty, now that the broom, and all that, is com- 
ing on again, In another week or so, the night- 
ingales will be about. Could you have a snugger 
place on earth to pass your honeymoon in?” 

“Twig,” said Sir Cumberleigh, “ twig’s the word, 
with a little quiet prodding, and a special license. 
But won’t she cut up rough, my bov? We must 
not have abduction. It has been done in my fam- 
ily; but the times were better then.” 

“Kitty is not the one to cut up rough. My 
has drilled her a lot too well for that. 
And if Iecome with her, and you are not seen till 
the last, there can be no talk about abduction. 
All little particulars must be left to me. You can 
et me your crib, if it eases you down, and pro- 
But 
You know the rule with 
women—smooth over everything when the job is 
done.” 

“T should like to think over it a little, Downy; 
I am not like a boy who has the world on his 
side 


mothe 


duce the agreement, if there is any row. 
there won’t be any row 


when he does a rash thing in his passion, 
The world has been very hard on me, God knows, 
and I am rather old to give it another slap in 
the face. Why shouldn’t I marry the charming 
Kitty, with her mother’s consent, and all done in 
proper trim? Then we could go down to my old 
house, and have bonfires and bells, and roast an 
ox, and all that. And she could have a settle- 
ment, why not? My lawyers could do it so as to 
leave me the tin.” 

“Try it on that way, if you like. How can it 
matter to me, beloved Pots? There are two lit- 
tle stodges for you to get over. Would Kitty 
ever look at you if she knew she had this money? 
And my mother will not hear of you since she 
saw that letter.” 

“That devil of a woman!” cried the other, 
rather rudely, forgetting that her son received 
this statement of the fact. “She has always had 
her own way, and she always will. Thank God 
that she never married me. Perhaps she would 
have done it if she had seen me soon enough. 
If she has turned against me, it is all up without 
some such lay as yours, my boy. Not a dog can 
tuck his ear up without her knowing why. You 
could never get your sister down there without 
her knowing it.” 

“She is not my sister,” said Downy, very hotly ; 
“or do you think I would let her marry such a 
manas you? But the devil of a woman, as you 


politely call her, goes down to my grandfather in 
Wales next week, and takes my two sisters with 


| her.” 


“Oh, then the coast will be clear, my dear boy! 
That makes all the difference. You might have 
told me that half an hour : I see my way out 
of it now clear enough. The main point will be 
to keep the country lawyers quiet. Unless they 
get an answer to their letter pretty sharp they'll 
be sending up a junior partner, or their London 
agent, for fear of some other lawyer's finger in 
the pie. That would upset your pot. How are 
you to help it?” 

“Nothing easier—for a few days, at any rate. 
And that is why the job must be tackled pretty 
smart. We shall send an acknowledgment in 
Kitty’s name to-morrow, saying that she wishes 


to consult her father’s lawyers—name of the firm, 
of course, omitted—from whom Mes 
will hear very shortly, and that will keep them 
quiet for a bit. Those fellows make a point of 
never hurrying one another.” 

“Capital! I know what they are too well 
By-the-bye, did you tell me the name of the g 
in Northumberland? I might make a note of it; 
though I must not let them guess that I have 
heard of them, of course.” 

“You would cut your own throat if you did, 
| Pots. I can tell you, if you like, and get the let 
ter, perhaps, to show you. But you had better 
} to swear, if there should be any rumpus, 
| that you had so much as heard of them; 
|} and then, if you were pressed, you might admit 
that you had heard some vague rumor, but paid 
|} no attention to it, as it came from a source you 
| had very littl . 
| 
| 


s. So-and-so 
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be able 


neve 





“ Certainly 
harm. 

i to see it 

stuff 


milk 


swear that without much 
Don’t show me the letter; I don’t want 

Have el drop of this wonderful 
It wouldn’t hurt a child; it is as soft as 


anot 
No, not i drop I 
had better keep 
present It would 
| ceive the sack, 
comes off next and tl 
apt to administer it in her | 
Send a line to say you have got some- 
thing, and then run down to the cottage, and be 
I shall 


progress 


You 
ym our place for the 
so well for you to re- 
the great stroke 
> mother might be 


ty way, you know. 


am too late as it is. 


iwav fi 





not be 
vou see, before 


| 
week ; 





gin at once to get into it spick-and-span. 
come to night and 
Sixty thousand is a good stake to run for 

Sut when is it to be, Downy 


you every report 





-when 
be ? 
and I shall not get a wink till the 
off.” 

“Oh yes, you will, if you go in for hard work 
How can I tell the day till I have seen the 
ther off ? when she has 
made tracks. There’s an old buffer coming to 
| see to the house, and keep our Kitty in order; 
| but I can do what I like with her, She’s n 
| ’taters after the real thing 
| Pots; I should say next W 
} day would see you a reformed and happy charac 
ter. Ta, ta, and remember me in your prayers.” 
} 
| 
' 
' 


My nerves are not what they used to be; 


] 


race is pulled 


The sooner the better, 


ashed 


inesday or 





“T say, Downy, just one little thing,” said Sir 
Cumberleigh, recalling him with some hesitation. 
“You must not be offended, old fellow; but I 
should be so much obliged if you would drop 
your habit of calling me ‘ Pots’ so frequently. It 
sounds so personal ~ although, of course, it has no 
application to me as yet. Why, you might even 
do it before your sister, and then it would be so 
—so unromantic. You see what I mean; no of- 
fence, you know, 

“T tell you I won’t have her called my sister 
She is no sister of mine, nor in any way connect 
ed. I 


If you call her my sister any more, I shall 
look upon it as an insult.” 

“A very great compliment, I should say,” Sir 
Cumberleigh pondered, when his visitor was gone 
“What the deuce makes him get in such a wax 
about it? <A fellow with such a batter-pudding 
face might be proud to call such a girl his sister. 
Oh, I see why it is—what a thick I must be! If 
she were his sister, he f I 


| would be ashamed of be- 
| ing a party to this little plant. I don’t like the 
look of it, and that’s all about it. But such a 
| poor devil must not stick at trifles. Sixty thou 
} 
' 


sand pounds would set me on my legs again; and 

it is 
| And the in London, too, without 
| any cheek or hifalutin. I can 
in to any pace I choose. I am not a bad fellow, 
only so unlucky. If this comes off, Pll go to 
ehureh every Sunday. But Ill take uncommon 
good care, all the same, that Master Johnny Dory 
does not collar too much of the rhino. I hate 
that young fellow; he is like a yellow slug crawl- 
ing in a mop.” 


not to be had by lying down and rolling 
1 
i 


sweetest git 
her 


soon break 


a — 


CHAPTER XXX 


BASKETS. 


in Covent Garden Market, some of good measure, 
and some of guess, and some of luck altogether 
like a railway’s charges. They come from every 
quarter of the globe; and the pensive public 
may be well pleased if it gets a quarter of its 
| bargain. A bushel may hold a peck more or 
less, according to the last jump made upon it. 
The basket-makers are by no means rogues, 
because the contents can make no difference to 
them. They turn out strong ware, at a very 
high price, so many inches in width, and so 
many in depth, according to tradition. Then 
they pat it, and pitch it down, and paint the 
name upon it; and there their business ends, 
except to get their money. And of this they 
never fail; for the grower, as a rule, grows hon- 
esty as his chief and often only crop. But after 
that basket’s virgin fill, how many meretricious 
uses does it undergo! The poor grower, who 
has paid half a crown for it, never uses it again 
pethaps until it is worn out, and comes back 


| 
| 
| THERE are ever so many kinds of baskets used 
| 
| 
} 
| 











to him with a shilling demanded for his name, | 


| 


' 














when it has spent all pr in half tiv 
shops and trucks of Lond Here it has passed 
through a varied cor ot lamental chang 

alternately holding three pecks and five, ace 

ing to its use tle « irchase At first it 
was gifted w s tly rved bott n 

such a deep “ kick” as a ¢ pagne bottle has 
—which Nap Ill. v | ove to abolish— 
but a moderate and decent inw 1 tendency 
Here the rogue spies his vantage-¢ nd Be 
fore filling it for sale he lays it fla s rim 
mounts upon the concave external, and, h a 
few heavy jumps of bo els, produc i bold 
and lofty internal dome Then he stuffs up t 

cavity round the s with a tidy lot of hay, or 
leaves, or paper, and lo yo ive three pecks as 
brave as any four! But is he going to buy y 
that measure? He lays it firm] r se, 
gets inside, and jumps witl equal vig Lhe 
accommodating botton comes concave, at e 





brings home five pecks running over into his 


posom 

















As honest p icers, we kn¢ thing of all 
this except by the mark ol! n our 
wicker, When It comes or W ! egrity 
left—<« business is to f our baskets, when 
ever the Lord permits us, keeping fruit 
certainly not worse than the for that 
would be Quixot t not a bit bette n | 
man nature ar ea 1 of 
A there ha t es of 
recent year oug ew pws me and 
more cal ous < cle ) 
cha Cor ered 

with a ere ‘ | \ topper 

vas: but it w t € i t 
er growers ] 

MS explana Was necessary, and should 

been offered long a but I ght it as 

to let peopl e first from s character 
as given by himse i me, that he re ed no 
such vindication. I ver there was a man who 
gave good change for six ( y, and took good 
care to get It too, you w own If was my uncie 
Corny. 

However, he used f ferior fruit, such as 
windfalls, or magg “a indersized stuff, a 
cheaper and commoner form of sket, such as 
the dealers call “ Sallies rhese are of no es 
pecial measure, but i « the average about 
hall a bus iel, some ol ! i! , and 
some i littl i sno I il ed 

| I the n t I ~~) irt n 
loreig fruit the 1 ( nt \ 
when emptied; and there ar men t the 
market who collect these, perhaps for nothir 
or at anv rate ior very ttle, and s¢ them to 
the fruit-growers, or the dealers, at prices which 
vary accor 0 juality an e demand 
for them, ete. Thev can often be had at a shil 
ling a dozen, at wh | they are cheap for 
any use; and at time got un- 
der sixpence apiece, | I - 





twopence. They ire a 


measure, and not so wide 





lighter wicker, and often full of stubs inside 


which would never do for best or second fruit 


in fact, they are like a waste-paper basket, such 


as one oft 


When I had bee: 


should say—tl 


en sees unde it 

one it least a 
iough I could not be ce 
dates just then—to my a 


erhead, my uncle having 





mself, for there always 











“ar, took a general look at lis trees, and found 
that the buds looked as promis is eve h 
had seen them. He was rather s sed at this, 
not at all on account of the ng hard winte 
but because of the verv cold wet summe and 
autumn which had prece trees would 
be full of ripe wor shoots shri 
elled DY the frost, and seur ind perished 
be discomfort, and sulkiness 

ud t ‘ how they ought 

y unele 1 me r contradicted 

them, preferring @ little pessimisi iuse it 1s 
ilways the safer side probably upon cold 
wet soils all the evils ted had succeeded, 





which would make it all the better for the places 


where they fail So that my uncle, while sy 








pathizing warmly with all his | wers in 









their bad lookout, shook his he is owl 
and smoked his pipe, and would not speak of his 
chick , much less count them 

But when the sun began to get the uppe 
hand of the days again, und the spring was K 


ing through the hedge and into the hearts of the 


trees almost, and the earth seemed ready to lif 


its breast, aS a maid 





n does f her flowers to be 





» that showed a 












fixed, and every shrul if had 
got a bird to sing to it, for a time the best mat 
found it hard to make the worst of eve g 

and even the often frozen Grower hoped not to 
be frozen again this year. For the later an Eng 
lish fruit tree is in showing its white or pink 
( enge to the sky, the less is the chance of 
unheavenly heaven descending with a vite 

blow and smiting all to utter icknes Phi 


ground had been frozen to a depth of twenty 


inches by the rigor of enduring frost: and after 
that the push of spring takes a long time to get 


down the line. 





“Tompkins,” said my uncle, who was poking 
about with a spade, to kill s in some iris 
roots, for no sort of winter makes much differ- 


-drought in their breedir 


ence to a snail 





e-time 


is all they care for much—“ Tompkins, it 





time to be looking up oul baskets In 
month those fellows will be sticking it 


“That ’em 











will,” the in replied 
was short of tongue, as a very ts mal Da 
ordinance of Nature, almost always is—perhaps 
because his fellow-creatures’ hats have endan 
gered it while it was tende 
“You had better go o and 





at three-quarter day to-morrow. 
the tax-cart, and just see what he | 


bound to have a good stock 





now 


(Continued on page 850, Supplement.) 
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Cap for Aged 
Lady. 


luis cap for an old 


lady is of black lace, re- 
lieved by knots of black 
velvet ribbon. The 


lace is mounted in 
pleated frills at the 
edges of a narrow 
frame, and arranged in 
shell curves at the top, 
with lo ps of velvet 
ribbon fastened among 
the folds. The strings 
ure of velvet ribbon 


lace edged 


WOM WL kd dd itn 0 ANA A US 9, 
WA Mees 


ire gh 
wr 
f 


er 


Winter Bonnets. 

A SMALL concert or 
reception bonnet of 
light sand-colored vel- 
vet is shown in Fig. 1 
The velvet is gathered 
on the frame and edged 
with gold galloon. An 
val opening is in the 
back, and over this a 
barbed end of white 
point-lace is laid, An- 
ther lace end and a fea- 
ther aigrette are group- 
ed among loops and 
ends of velvet ribbon on 
the front. The strings 
are attached at the mid- 
die of the back. 

A red velvet bonnet 
isshownin Fig. 2. The 
back of the crown is 
beaded with jet, and the 
sides are composed of 
ilternate velvet folds 
and bands of jet gal- 
loon. A black feather 
band and aigrette are 
side the curved brim, 
and outside are knots of 
black velvet ribbon and 
a second aigrette 


Various Bodices. 
Fic. 1 shows the bod- 


we of a red casimere 
house dress, It is round is : 
and belted, plain on one Fig. 1.—Vetvet Bonnet. 


le, with the other side 
draped and lapping over, and has full sleeves with deep 
cuffs. The vandyke collar and cuffs are of white guipure 
lace, and some fanciful clasps ornament the front edge. 

The bodice of which two views are given in Figs. 2 
and 3 accompunies a skirt of Nile green bengaline silk. 
It consists of a Figaro jacket of dark green velvet, with 
rich metal embroidery and metallic fringe, over a blouse 
ront of white lace mounted on Nile green silk. <A lace 
jabot is on the front, and a gathered lace basque extends 
below the jacket. The full lace sleeves have square 
slashed velvet over-sleeves. 

The toilette illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5 is of serpent 
blue peau de soie, The short jacket-bodice opens on a 
plustron composed of diagonal folds of blue silk muslin 
and black lace insertions, The flowing Oriental sleeves 
wre transparent, being composed of alternate bands of silk 
muslin and lace. 


Muffs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Ecru crépe de Chine with black Tour-Eiffel lace and 
narrow black velvet ribbon are the materials of which the 
muff Fig. 1 is composed. A bed is made for the muff, 
six inches wide and eleven in circumference, of a double 
layer of black silk lined with foundation, with a thick lay- 
er of wadding between. At both edges is a crépe de 
Chine puff made of a bias strip a yard long and eight 
inches wide ; one edge of this is gathered and sewed to the 
muff at half an inch from the edge; at an inch and a half 





Figs. 2 and 8.—Figaro Jackxert.—Fxont anp Back. 


fu 


Cap ror Acep Lapy, 





Fig. 1.—Bopice ror House Dress. 


from the other edge it is 
gathered again and sewed 
to the edge of the muff, 
and at the projecting out- 
er edge it is hemmed half 
an inch deep, and an elas- 
tic braid nine inches long 
is run in the hem. Point- 
ed black lace is laid on the 
puffs, and along one side 
there are tufts of loops of 
narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. A piece of crépe de 
Chine twenty inches square 
is draped on the middle, 
and ornamented with a vel- 
vet ribbon pompon fast- 
ened on a wire stem. 

Fig. 2 is a black lace 
muff ornamented with 
three rosettes of narrow 
feather-edged ribbon—red, 
yellow, and pink, ‘ The 
wadding bed or foundation 
is fifteen inches in cireum- 
ference, six inches wide at 
its lower widest part, and 
sloped an inch narrower 
toward the top. The wad- 
ding is laid between two 
layers of black cambric, 
then covered with black 
silk on the outside, and 
lined inside with satin, 
which is shirred at the 
edges. Figured net is ar- 
ranged in three flat pleats 
on the back, and in two 
puffs on the front, the puffs 
and the sides of the muff 
being surrounded with full 
frills of trimming lace. 





of death. 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Bopice 


Fig. 2.—Vetvet Bonner. 


blasted its forests. 


and becoming stamens 


He Feedeth 
Among the Lilies, 


FPXHERE are few 

plants possessing 
such a wide and grand 
relationship as our ra- 
diant water-lily does, 
as there are few pos- 
sessing more beauty or 
richer odor. Full. of 
white loveliness and in- 
effable fragrance, the 
very crown of summer, 
the companion of youth 
and romance, it has 
family connections, to 
think of which biings 
us at once into realms 
of far wider poetry and 
adventure than those 
known by lovers rock- 
ing in a boat among 
lily-pads, or by gay 
clusters of picnicking 
people on the banks of 
the still waters that it 
loves. Beyond claim- 
ing cousinship with the 
pink water-lily, and 
even with a red one, 
with the white one of 
Sierra Leone, . whose 
blossom is a _ foot 
across, it is not at alla 
remote cousin of the sa- 
cred lotus of the Egyp- 
tian waters, which, af 
ter all, was only a blue 
water-lily, and which 
carries us back to pri- 
meval days, to the 
thrones of the Pha- 
raohs, to the rebelling 
Israelites and their 
mighty leader, to all the 
priestly mysteries of 
vast ruins, and the be- 
ginning of history—the 
lotus, w hich is the sym- 
bol of the Nile and of 
the Ganges, on whose 
leaf sat Brahma when 
nothing but darkness 
was in the world, and a 
sentence in whose hon- 
or princely Buddhists 
still have their sculp- 
tors carve on rocks and 


trees. As interesting a_relative perhaps, in quite another di- 
rection—in that of exploration of the great earth’s unknown 
wildernesses contrasting its new development with its elder 
one—is another member of the family, introduced to us within 
this century, the gigantic and beautiful Victoria Regia, with its 
leaves a dozen feet in diameter, and its vast white sweet blos- 
som; while the old water-chinquapin, another cousin, has an 
importance of its own as once having yielded from its tuberous 
roots a wholesome food to those tribes who had not too much 
variety of food, and who held this country before the pale-face 
But even more interesting than in its fam- 
ily relations is the water-lily in itself; for no one can look at it 
without seeing an epitome in it of the whole theory and system 
of evolution—the sepals, green on the outside as leaves, but 
roseate and soft inside as the petals which they shelter; the 
petals, white, satin-soft, in regular gradation, at last diminishing, 
narrowing, tipping themselves with gold, ceasing to be petals 
it being about as impossible to say at 
what moment the petal becomes a stamen as to say at what 
point the sponge becomes the cirriped. And yet another 
thought of interest concerning the water-lily is its growth in 
thick dark mud and stagnant water, where it has turned all 
that foul black slime to whiteness and perfume and a crown of 
gold, making one think of the strength and sweetness that 
spring from well-used trouble and sorrow, making one think, 
too, of the soul that blossoms out of the darkness of the body 





Towwerte.—Back anv Front. 
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Fur-trimmed Wrap. 
Tue wrap illustrated is of nut brown velvet-brocaded satin. 
It is short at the back, with tabbed mantle fronts, is warmly 
lined, and trimmed with bands of natural lynx fur. 





Some Norwegian Dishes. 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


oe fare at the country inns is good in all parts of Norway, 
and travellers off the beaten track even have no hardships 
in that line to encounter wherever they may go. The girls 
who spend the summer months in lonely sae¢ers high up in the 
mountains, tending the cattle on those elevated pastures and 
making butter and cheese, can cook for the pedestrian or 
mountain climber dishes that he declares unsurpassed else- 
where. The bread and the coffee are good from end to end 
of Norway; there is always cream in abundance, rich milk 
without stint, and the butter is beyond praise 

The Norwegian brain is stimulated by a fish diet, and if 
any man likes fish or cheese, Norway is the place for him. 
The breakfast and supper tables at every inn and on the 
steamers are set with a dozen varieties of such appetizers. 
Dried, salt, smoked, and pickled fish of every kind and species, 
many sausages, haunches of dried reindeer and bear meat 
crowd the table morning and night. The cheese is not in bits 
nor shreds, but the whole cheese, weighing five, ten, or fifteen 
pounds, graces the table from the beginning to the end of each 
meal. Many of these cheeses are so fragrant as to be kept 
under glass, and there is one native cheese moulded in huge 
cubes that is as hard, brown, and crumbly as maple sugar, 
which it deceivingly resembles. The Scandinavians and the 
Germans enjoy this choice of cheese and fish for breakfast, but 
the English abhor it, and there are rough mornings at sea when 
close cabins would be better without their odors. 

The steamers that go to the North Cape in summer-time 
stop twice a day to take on their supplies of cream, milk, 
and butter, although dairy farms on inlets of the Arctic Ocean, 
and fresh butter made north of the Arctic Circle, are not nat- 
urally associated in one’s mind. The salmon of those north- 
ern waters are renowned, and when boiled and served with a 
sauce made of whipped cream, grated horseradish, a few rais- 
ins, and a touch of sugar, or a sauce of cream and capers, 
is worthy of its reputation, 

Smultrum, the tiny wild strawberries that grow all over the 
hills and fields, are to be found on every table through the 
summer months. A pitcher of whipped cream is always be- 
side them. If one chooses to set the children to gathering 
them, there are low huckleberries growing everywhere that 
the Norwegians do not seem to appreciate. 

The real Norwegian bread is the fla’ bro, or flat bread, made 
of barley flour or oatmeal stirred into water with a little salt, 
and ironed out in large flat sheets a foot in diameter. Some- 
times potato, and nearly always caraway seeds, are added, and 
to the uninitiated fla’ bro looks like so many wrinkled bits of 
leather. The large round wafers of fla’ bro are baked about 
once a year at the farm-houses, and put away in the stabbur, 
or storehouse. It is brought out as needed, and freshened by 
being put in the oven for a few minutes. A Norwegian table 
is never set without a large plate of fla’ bro, and travellers 
learn to like the crisp brown wafery bits that go so well with 
cheese. It is strange that with the present rage for novelties 
for the dinner and the afternoon tea table, no one should 
have introduced the fla’ bro, as in every city where there are 
any Scandinavians, there are bakers who make it. 
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Norway is a land of many sauces, and there are many 
dishes peculiar to the peninsula worthy of being adopted 
beyond its borders. Cabbage soup with sugar in it is 
not one recommended for adoption. My curiosity about 
some of these dishes was gratified one morning in a 
shining Christiania kitchen. The mistress of it had 
brought tears to the epicures’ eyes the day before by 
a fiske pudding served at her dinner table. The mis- 
tress was one of those charming and cultivated women 
one often meets in Norway, and she had conversed 
with her party of cosmopolitan guests in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Later she brought tears 
to the musicians’ eyes while she rendered nocturnes of 
Chopin in the twilight of her drawing-room ; and when 
she saw a big golden moon hung like a greater elec- 
tric light in the white summer night’s sky outside, she 
aptly touched the soft chords of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Opus 27, No. 2. 

The woman who could do that could do anything 
well, and when she tied an apron on she was mistress 
of another realm. There was a red-cheeked cook whose 
strong arms were a delight to watch, and the vigorous 
and conscientious way in which she beat, stirred, and 
pounded anything that required such treatment ex- 
plained her successes. To make her jfiske pudding, the 
mistress took a fine large haddock that had been previ- 
ously cleaned and skinned, and cut it lengthwise into 
three long strips. Each of us took a strip, and with 
the point of a broad knife, beginning at the tail end, 
scraped all the flesh off in a fine pulp. The pulp was 
put in a mortar, and the cook pounded and worked it 
until it was as smooth and stiff as jelly. A large pinch 
of salt and a teaspoonful of butter were worked into it 
for ten minutes, and the jellied mass was transferred 
to an earthen bowl, and the pestle changed for the po- 
tato masher. The yolks of two eggs were beaten with 
a cupful of cream, and worked in by single spoonfuls 
at atime. A half-pint of cream and a little ground all- 
spice followed ; the cook beat furiously for a while, and 
turning the stiff and frothing mass into a deep buttered 
tin, covered it, and set it in a pot of boiling water. At 
the end of three hours the tin was lifted out, the lid 
covered with coals to brown the top, and the fiske pud- 
ding was ready for the table. The pudding is as fine, 
smooth, and solid as blanc-mange, and is served with a 
cream and caper-sauce, Fresh cod is used for a fiske 
pudding as well as haddock, and in its season is pre- 
ferred. When not made into a pudding, the beaten fish 
is moulded into small balls that are cooked in the same 
way, and afterward fried brown in boiling butter, and 
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Fig. 1.—Brawep CiLota Costums. 
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served either with or without sauce; or these balls are 
cooked with curry, or made very small, dropped in a 
thick fish soup or bisk of cod. The delicacy of half these 
dishes is of course due to the generous use of butter 
and cream. In frving fish, Norwegian cooks often dust 
the pieces with grated cheese to giv: 

and grate a little cheese into the sa 

Another peculiarly Norwegian « 
or “red food” literally—an opaque red jelly 
whipped cream, is a standard dessert at 
and posting stations. The pressed juice : 
berries or currants, or both together, is boiled with su 
gar and thickened with potato, although sago or corn. 
starch is often used in towns, and until explained, rod 
grod is a tantalizing but delicious mystery. 

A dish peculiar to the high saeters and remote dis- 
tricts is the flod grod, or ron poor man’s 
food,” and travellers who hunt the unbeaten tracks, and 
depend upon the mountain saefers and poor peasant huts, 
often get nothing else to eat for weeks. The “ poor man” 
ironically begins with a pint of the richest cream, puts 
it in a tin, and sets that in boiling water A little salt 
is added, and wheat flour stirred in as long as it can 
take it. As the cream slowly boils, clear butter rises in 
drops, and is skimmed off into a cup as long as a glob- 
When the butter is all out, the porridge 
is thinned with boiling milk, and more flour is added. 
When thoroughly cooked it is eaten with the butter 
that has been skimmed from it. It is a very rich and 








e grod, or * 


ule of it rises. 


nourishing dish, and a little of it is satisfying; b 


after 





a long diet of jlod gre ad 
for it that they shudder 
The pannakaka is a great Scandinavian dish, and there 





travellers get such a distaste 





at the mention of it 


is a little place on the Gotha Canal, in Sweden, famous 
for them, and a farm-house on the Valders route, in Nor- 
way, where the pannakakas were more than their usual 
reward to us when an irruption of mountain-climbing 
Englishmen—the grasshoppers and locusts of Norway— 
had completely emptied the larder of the post station 
where we had slept and nominally breakfasted. We ar- 
rived long before noon, and all of us watched the jolly 
housewife beat up her eggs with a whisk made of broom 
straws, add thick cream and flour, and drop a spoonful 





of the batter on her big buttered pan. Each of us 
waited to bear off a plate of folded pannakaka, mere 
films of cream and flour, that we ate with I 


cream and strawberry jam. The amused and 
family urged our half-famished party to renewed : 
and the egg whisk played many times befor 
breakfastless ones were satisfied 



































Fig. 2.—Ciotu anp VeLvet Costume. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement | 
of the complexion. Prepared in hy og a recom- | 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
centsacake. W.H. Somerrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers. 

Send for a little book describing a variety of | 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin lv.) 


[Adv.} 


IMPERIAL GRANUM 
» safest, most reliable, and wholesome Foop 
and Children. The most nourishing, 
gthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing 


Mother s, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-[Adv.] | 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Wrinstow’s Soornmine for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and 's the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—{Adv.]} 


Syrup 


LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appe- 
tite, Bilionsness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 
in Chest or Langs, Dry Congh, Night Sweats or any 
form of Consumption? If s 





», send to Prof. Hart, 88 | 


Warren St., New York, who will send yon free, by | 


mail, a bottle of Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. 
Send to-day.—[{Adv.]} 


. continnous use 


keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cts. 
Druggists, or Box 2148, New York.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 Us Baw § 
BEST L| N E N S — 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 
Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 


TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY, 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 





Good Housekeepers All desire to make their 
homes more attractive, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE is not only the best art journal but 
t's NOVELTIES in DECORATION, ARTISTIC FURNISHING, 
COLOR SCHEMES for rooms and houses, and DESIGNS of all 
kinds make it indispensable to every lady, rich or poor, 
having a home or room to beautify. 
Send 25 


scape, 


cents fora sample copy and a beautiful colored land, 
“A Summer Day,”’ 20x 14in., or sample copy and this 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For ** Figure of Angel,’ charming in col- | 5 

fs or, 10 x 844 inches. | 

50 ** Back of the Beach,"’ landscape in Colored 
CS t oil, 20 x rginches. 

@NtS. | + Narcissus," a delicate water color | Plates. 


study, 13 x 10% inches, —s 
‘Small Study of Pansies,"’ oil, ro x 8 inches. 
“N.Y. Harbor,” an oil marine, 20 x 14 inches. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE costs only $2.50 A YEAR 


of Conneu’s Benzorn Soap 





for 26 fortnightly illustrated numbers, each 20 pages, and 26 sup- | 


plements of working designs, or $4.00 a year for 26 papers,26 | 





supplements and 26 beautiful colored plates. [These alone, 
bought singly, would cost $7.80.) 
ing its acquaintance. Illustrated catalogue of all our colored 
plates, 75 illustrations, sent free. [Established eleven years.] 

Address, WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 West 22d St., N. Y. 


Rowland’ 


Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 





You will never regret mak- | 


land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. | 





Judge a woman’s refinement by her Per- 


fumery-—whether a loud, disagreeable scent, or the | 


refined fragrance of Arxiyson's Extracts or Sachets, 





The only 
Adjustable 
Ladies’ and 
Gents’ 
Cuff Holder 
that fits any 


Ladies’ 
Spool Holder, 
Thread Cutter, 


and 
Thimble Holder 








combined size Cuff. 
Fits any spool.) Sample l5c. : . 
Just Our Sample 2c. Agents . ~~ 


Pat. Sept. 10, 1889 
Mention this paper. 


Stamps taken Wanted. “ 
A. W. SAWYER, Provipance, R. I. 





| ing agent, newspaper work, 


| SEEKER,” care of Miss Penney, 12 Clinton Place,N.Y. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than | 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 


incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

| One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 













ES 
LLIONS.” 


CATOR OF MI 








SUBSCRIBERS )}Waiters« 


‘ 
If you arc not convenient to a news stand, \ 
\ send two dollars to the address below and %) Si XTE E ad Pac E s 
\ the Ledgcr will be sent to you FREE till 
\. the first of January, 1890, and then 
continued for a whole year from 
that date. 















Special Features. 
Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 


Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is the only white men 


connected with 
Stanley's African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “Dark Continent.” r. Ward's articles, 
running through eight numbers of the “ Ledger,” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five 
years of his adventures in Africa, and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduc- 
tion of photographs taken in Africa. These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the 
hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


The Story of a Forsaken Inn. (A SERIAL STORY) By Anna Katharine Green. 
Life in British America. By Rev. Z. R. Young. 





ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


S OZODONT, 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





a el 
Anttmn and Winter Seasons, 1889, 


NEW AND ORIGINAL GOWNS, 

NEW AND ORIGINAL COATS, 
SLEIGHING COSTUMES, 

SKATING COSTUMES, 

MANTLES OF THE LATEST STYLE, 
HATS, BONNETS, AND MUFFS. 


Ladies living away from New York can have 
Samples and Sketches free by mail—fit guaran- 
teed in all mail orders. 

FUR COATS AND MANTLES 

In All Our Original Shapes, 


ennai acess 


210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now offering their new 
Fall importation of 


Vve. XAVIER JOUVIN 


and Jouvin & Co. Glace and 


Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife during their 


residence in the Polar region, twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed 
and taught the native wild Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himeelf for and how he made his perilous 
eledging and hazardous canoe trips when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home, 


Hon. Henry W. Crady 


Contributes a series of six articles on the ‘Wonderful Development of the Industrial Pursuits of the New South.” 
These sketches were written especially for the “ Ledger” and are being published now. 


American Cookery. (A SERIES OF ARTICLES) By Miss Parloa. 
Giving the reasons why it is imperfect, and some ways by which it may be improved. 


Nihilism in Russia. By Leo Hartman, Nihilist. 

Leo Hartman, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian 
Nihilists. Mr. Hartman shows how the intelligen. people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in consequence of the 
despotism of the form of government. A partic: pant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter 
Palace, he is able to give true information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. The situation 
in Russia is sufficient to increase the love of every true American for our form of government. 


Extra Souvenir Supplements. 
Among these beautifully illustrated four-page souvenirs, which will be sent free to every subscriber, will be 
& poem by 
John Creenleaf Whittier, Jlustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Written for the “ Ledger” by Mr. Whittier in his 82d year. 


poem written by 
Hon. James Russell Lowell. 


The Ledger will contain the beet Serial and Short Stories, Historical and biographical 
Sketches, Travels, Wit and Humor, and everything interesting to the Household. 


Other Contributors for 1890 are: 


Another souvenir will be a beautifully illustrated 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Robert Louis Stevenson. M. W. Hazeltine. — 

Mrs. Margaret Deland. Anna Sheilds. Thomas Dunn English. 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Josephine Pollard. George F. Parsons. 

Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahigren. Amy Randolph. Col. Thomas W. Knox. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Frank H. Converse. Rev. Dr. John R, Paxton. 
Mrs. Emma Alice Brown. C. F. Holder. Rev. Dr. James McCosh. 
Mary Kyle Dallas. Or. Felix L. Oswald. Prof. S. M. Stevens. 


Prof. J. H. Comstock. 


Rev. Emory J. Haynes. 
wt - James Parton. 


Clara Whitridge. Julian Hawthorne. : 
Judge Albion W. Tourgee. Rev. Or. H. M. Field. 


Marquise Lanza. Grant. Harold Frederic. 


Address: ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 95 William St., NEW York City. 











The Most Rettaste Foop 
Forinfants & invalids. 
Nota medirine, but aspecially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans, 
Pamphiletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 


4 an office or store, or as visiting teacher, col- 
lector, amanuensis, business correspondent, purchas- 


MPLOYMENT wanted by a middle-aged lady in | ie F's 


or something similar. 
Terms moderate. References. Address **WORK- 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Suede Gloves for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children. 
Also other popular makes, 
including English Tan, for 
walking and driving. 

We call special attention 
to our new Gauntlet leather 
Gloves for Ladies, in the 
newest shades. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


1784 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


a 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp Minuuvery. 
PurouasinG AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 
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Cc. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


ge, Stal skin Garments: 
FURS , 


by, 124 W.'42d St., near 6th Ave, 
m Elevated Depot, and 
103 Prince St, 


desires to inform 
















of the Bazar that 
he is now pre- 
pared to fill or- 
«aders promptly 
for all the latest 

—~— * styles in shoul- 
der-c apes, collars, walle, boas, lorettes; in 
fact, everything new, fashionable, and 
dressy in Russian and Hudson’s Bay Sa- 
bles,Mink,L ynx,Astrachan, Pe rsian Lamb, 
Otter, Beaver, and Royal Ermine. We 
have discontinued sending travellers on 
the road to sell furs at wholesale. Mer- 
chants desiring our goods can secure them 
by sending their orders direct to the fac- 
tory, thus saving us the expense of 64 paid 
to travellers. Ladies who cannot obtain 
our goods in the town in which they reside 


can send their orders direct to us, and the | 
goods will be sent at the wholesale prices 
net. We find that we can do a business of | 


half a million dollars at retail at less ex- 
pense than it costs to do a business of half 
a million dollars at wholesale. When we 
sell goods at wholesale we pay the travel- 
lers 64, and allow the merchants 64 for cash 
rather than run the risk of losing large bills 
by failure of merchants. Ladies will find 


by ordering direct from us that they can | 


secure the most reliable goods at the lowest 
possible prices at which a wholesale man- 
ufacturer can produce them, and thereby 
save the profits made by the regular retail 


merchants throughout the country. We | 


prefer to do a large retail business for cash, 


and run no risk, than to do a large whole- | 


Goods will be 
approval to reliable parties in 
any part of the country. Our new cata 
logue, all the leading styles and 
and will be mailed to any 
address on application, 


sale business on credit. 
sent on 


showing 
prices, is ready, 





5, 
C > (O 
vntiable Ks ( 0 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 


| RESS GOODS.—Embroidered Robes, Heath- 
: er Mixtures, Melton and Oxford Suitings, 
Cashmeres, Serges, beautiful’colori in Camel’s- 
Hair for Cloaks, Wr reet and Evening wear. 
Fancy and Scotch Clan plaids. 


‘ILKS.—Moire Fi Damassé, Brocades, 
bh Cotelé, Bengalines, Faille Frangaise, 
orings in plain Colored Silks, Metal effects in 
Gold and Silver Brocades. 


YELVETS.—Brocade, striped and plain Vel- 
vets for Costumes, Cloaks, Dresses, Even- 
ing and Opera Wraps, Dolmans, and Garniture. 


I ACES.—Bridal Veils in Duchesse Point and 
4 Applique, 
Point and Duchesse Collars and Sets in Van 
Dyke effects. Real Lace Handkerchiefs, Duchesse 
and Valenciennes. 
\ AZES AND NETS FOR EVENING WEAR. 
NW —Black Lace Nets, White and Colored 
Crepes, Plain and Faney Crepe de Chine, Mousse 
line de Soies, Embroidered Flounces and All-overs. 





aps, St 


al caise, 
i 


D ? 
Wroadsvay KS 1 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references 
Address MISS A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y, City 


In New York of all kinds 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Oxi eominisscon 


Address Mis. H. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N. Y 


lady readers | 


new col- | 


with trimming laces to match. | 








IDLEY’S 


GRAND STREET, 


ALLEN TO ORCHARD imams - Y. 


SILK PLUS HES. 


Just Purchased for Cash. 


ENTIRE 8TOOK OF A LEADING 
IMPORTER, 
1283 pieces new English Brilliant Silk Plush, 
88 different shades; also black, 


At 94c. Yard; 


worth and sold elsewhere at $1.48. 


Nonpareil Velveteens. 


Black dress 


| Covering EntireBlock, 


Nonpareil Velveteens, 24-inch | 


wide, fast black, 95c. yard, equal in appearance | 


to a handsome Lyons Silk Velvet. 

22-inch Imported All-Silk Satin Rhadame, Ma- 
rine, Navy, Dark Blue, Garnet, Wine, Bordeaux, 
Cora Color, and Brown, at 66c. yard; good value 


| 


at $1.25. 


DRESS COODS. 


90 pieces black British Mohair Brilliantines, 
36 inches wide, 29c. yard; reduced from 50c. 

50-inch wide All-wool gray mixtures, Lady 
Cloths, 44c.: worth 70e. 


Largest assortment in New York, Novelty Dress | 


Goods, at great y reduced prices. 
Examine—11g yard wide All-Wool Imported 


Side-Band Suitings, desirable colors, 58c. yard ; 
excellent value at $1.00. 


2 i a — aurTey 
J > L. AN Kk KE I S. 
White and colored Wool 
this season’s make, handsome colored borders, 
$1.10, $1.19, $1.38, $1.75, $2.50, $2.85, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50, to $25.00 per 


" ENSHION MAGAZINE. 


Send for 


at 85c., 


to shop as advantageously as though present in 


person. Beautifully illustrated, and contains a 
price-list of the goods to be found in our 85 
departments. 
Sample copies, 15 cents. Subscription, 50 
} 
cents per annum, 
| 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


| FILLED PROMPTLY AND WITH 
OUR USUAL CARE, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


| ae 7 


3 STREET 
‘LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Black Goods, 


} LUPIN’S CAMEL’S-HAIR, 
at 69c. per yard; 
46-inch all-wool 
yard; worth $1.00. 
PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTA, 


at $1.39 per vard; regular $1.75 quality. 


42 inches wide, 
good value for 85c. 


Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 
Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty, 
Established half a Century. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ae FITS 
Yatisi. easy. 
OME corsets are 


there is always a st 
them, and the 


never easy; 


period of break- 














ing them it no end. What 
a relief it is th » know that 
there is at least exe corset that 
| m is absolutely fault that fits 
| like a Jersey—that needs only 
| a trial to convince the most 
| skeptical o' nderful merit. 
MY Why not t It is surely | 
| worth whi c, fi r the money is 
| returned if you are not satis fied ; he ce you run no risk. 
If your local merchant hasn’t got them vet, then order 
| from us by mail direct, but make care iry first, as 
| you save the postage. 
Ordinary shapes, $1.35, $1.65 $: oO . Nurs m 
Special. g. $1.5) Abdom inal, $ 
} paid Sunt alta naan, soo pore Lael Ww 





Bas CROTTY BROTHERS, New Maan 
| 
| 


Fall number, and it will enable you | 


HENRIETTA, at 75c. per 


Bed Blankets, all | 





iffmess about | 





Children Cry aS Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| GERMAN CORD & TYROL CORD for Couching 


| In all popular shades. 








STERN BROS. 


HAVE PLACED ON SALE 


B. Alimal & C 


[BUN SL, ISU SL, & 6th Ave. 


NEW YORK, 


an entirely new line of 


FRENCH CORSETS 


which they have named the 


“CLASSIQUE” 


the result of their many years of study 
and experience in selling the highest 
grades of Corsets. They are the 
production of the most celebrated 


PARIS MAKERS 


and will be found to be absolutely 


PERFECT FITTING 


and not to be approached or compared with 
any others now sold. To be had in 


15 DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF 


direct attention to their 


Laties’ Costume Department, 
where they are prepared to 
make to order Dinner, Wed- 
ding, Reception, and Street 

VERY MOD- 
PRICES. 


Dresses at 


ERATE 


CouTILLE, WOOL, SATIN, ; a 
Paris Exposition, 1889. 
THE HIGHES! 


| AWARD 


(The Gold Medal) 


FOR 


FUR GARMENTS 


AND THE 


Latest Novelties 


——-..| FURS 


ioulder - capes, called } 
ays the lead- | 


GRANITE SILK AND BROCADES. 


STERN BROS. 


SOLE 


32 TO 36 W. 23D ST. 


IMPORTERS 





THIS WINTER’S FASHIONS 


—IN— 


also be lerine aM 









ing fashion paper, “are the | Lae By 

most fashionable pieces of | _& ph 

fur at present, as they are | ea 

more convenient than jackets be 2 

for wearing over gowns that CA bae af 

have large, full sleeves, and ty: m 2% 

are altogether in better keep- eA # 

ing with the long princesse [ees 

coats now in vogue. The new Fe in Sw 
capes have raised shoulders, it \ 
with high, turned-over collars ; q | \ \Y 
ilso the new flaring E liza- Y) } \ 
bethan and Marie Antoinette | Y'/, \ 
collars.” It might have been , 


ppropriately added that these 

fur garments can be obtained 

from H.C. F. KOCH & CO., As 

goods house at 6th Ave. and Y ~) 

irm makes a specialty of furs, 

third less than } 
® 


the popular drvy- 
20th St. The 


and sells them at prices one 


those of most houses. The firm guarantees that 
its goods are correct 
and are not excelle¢ 
— New 


6th Av e. and 20th St. 


REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, 


in style and workmanship, 
1 by those of any other house. 


York Tribune. fin} \ eee ro 


WAS RECEIVED BY 


A. JAECKEL, 
FURRIER, 


11 East 19th St. Near Broadway, N. Y 


sizes 4 & 8, 


BARGARREN ART FRINGE. 


Sample sent for 2c. 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 

295 Church St., N. Y. 





stamp. 


Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


OR 

or ** FOL auaeee PER. 

My me Of the War, sovsieseennscrs 

JNURSE” in Hospitals, 

and < on the Battle “field. by MARY =a LIVERMO: tE. 

elling like wildfire. QO No competition. 700 pages. 

Splendid Steel P om 6G lat lowe and. (75000 more 

Aunts Wanted. — n gop ony 7 ‘Diatance no hindrance, 
AC 


Hartford, re onn. 








for we Pa y Fr 3 gi Te 
hs D. Ww ORT I NG TON ‘a % 0. 


HORTHAND by mail or per 


ituations procured rir uUpils wv 
end for circular. W.@. AFFEE, Oswe 














rand make more money at work for ug 
the world. Ei 


ress, TRL rate ° pen hays ne. 
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THE FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENT. 
MILDRED (who hears that her aunt is going to take a fencing 
lesson). ** OH, AUNTIE, DO TAKE ME WITH YOU. I'D LOVE TO 
SEE YOU JUMP OVER THE FENCES!” 


A RAGGED SHOE, 


““WONDAH EF DAT AH FOOT ’'UD ‘A’ BEAN-IN DE CONDITION 
DIS HEAH SHOE’S IN EF I'D KEP’ ON GOIN’ BEAHFOOTED?” 


FACETIZ. 


THE LAUREATE AN- 
SWERED. 


“*Wuar does little birdie say 
In his nest at peep of day?” 
In his nest at morning's peep 
Birdie pipeth ** Talk is cheep.” 


—_—_.>—__—_ 


AN AUTUMNAL PRO- 
POSAL 


He (a8 they stand on the bal- 
cony). * It is very bright with- 
in and very dreary without, is 
it not?” 

Suse. ‘‘ Without what 2?” 

Hx (inspired). “* You.” 


—_>——— 


It is a fact worth pondering, 
that though the night falls 
around us it never breaks, 
whereas the day breaks but 
never falls. We offer this deli- 
cate fancy to some struggling 
aspirant for poetical honors. 

énenisindpeamente 

AN INJUNCTION 

Be not so vain, thou Turkey 
Gobbler, hold 

Not up so high thy head, 

with pride so puffed ! 

E’en now the chestnuts ripen 
with which, cok 

And stark in death, full soon 

thou wilt be stuffed. 
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PAINFUL ENOUGH. 
MISTRESS, “I'M soRRY, AUNT BECKY, BUTI SHALL HAVE TO ASK YOU TO TAKE MORE PAINS 
WHEN RUBBING THESE TABLE-CLOTHs.” 
AUNT BECKY. “ LA 8AKeEs, Missis! DON’ TINK I's GOT ROOM FER ANUDER PAIN IN DIS YER 
OL’ BopY. ‘N’| P'Tic’LY REMEMBER DAT WEN I WASH DEM TABLE-CLO'S DE MISERY WAS 
‘a’ RAMPAGIN’ ALL OBER ME, I's PLUM’ UP FULL OB ’EM DIS BRESSID INSTINCT.” 
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THE LESSER EVIL. 
“SETH, WHY DON'T YE GALLUS UP YER PANTS MORE, SOZE 
THEY'LL CONNEC’ WITH YER VEST?” 
“Wy, EF I DID THAT THEY'’D BE TOO SHORT; AN’ EF 
THARE’S ONE THING BOVE ANOTHER THAT | DISPISE IT'S TO 
SEE SHORT PANTS.” 


IN THE FRENCH CLASS. 

“ Johnny, what’s the mean- 
ing of je ne sais pas f” 

‘IT don’t know.” 

“ Then go back to your desk 
and study till you do know.” 

VERY! 

Skipper Quick. ‘No. In 
all my voyages I never bad an 
accident yet.” 

Fan Tastio. ** You wreck- 
less fellow !” 

quievantiipeneiys 

TWO CONSULTATIONS. 

Customer. “Is Rubnose’s 
Rheumatic Remedy good for 
acute rheumatism the result 
of a cold ?” 

Deve Crerk. “I1—I don’t 
know. Til see.” (Whispers 
to proprietor) ‘Have we 
Rubnose’s Rheumatic Rem- 
edy ?” 

Prorrteror. “No; only 
Bullfinche’s.” 

Cuenrk (to customer). ‘No; 
not half so good as Bull- 
finche’s.” 

a an 

COMPARATIVE MISERY. 

*“*T'd hate to be a king and 
have to wear a stiff crown all 
the time.” 

- “Taint any worse than a 
Derby hat. And you wouldn't 
have to get a new one every 
year.” 


, 
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A BAD CASE. 
MISS LUENDI (bursting into the doctor's office), ‘Doctor, DOCTOR, YOU MUST COME DOWN TO 
THE HOUSE AT ONCE.” 
DOCTOR. “WHY, WHAT’s THE MATTER? WHO's sick?” 
MISS LUENDI. “1am. BuT AS THERE WAS NO ONE TO SEND, I CAME MYSELF.” 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. | 


(Continued from page 838.) | 4 
come a fixed belief; and vet it was with a haunt- ° 
ing sense of dread—a dread of he knew not what 6¢ | 
—that he looked forward to the stroke of twelve. Gh, 7S | 


He got through his performance that night as 
if he were in a dream, and hurried home; it was 


not far from midnight when he arrived. He only ¥ x | 
elanced at the outside of the letters awaiting him ; oa OSTT10N } 
there was no one from her; not in that way was * 

Nina to communicate with him, if her hopes for 

the future, her forgiveness for what lay in the 

past, were to reach him at all. He drew in a ’ I Q 
chair to the table, and sat down, leaving the let- e 


ters unheeded. 
The slow minutes passed; his thoughts went 


wandering over the world, seeking for what they - 
could a find. And how was he to call to Nina Pears ol ytained the only ex Id mec lal 


across the black gulf of the night, wheresoever 


she might be? Suddenly there leaped into his ° 4 ‘ e ? 
recollection an old German ballad he wed vo awarded solely for toilet SOAP in competi- LADIES 


sing. It was that of the three comrades who 





FOR 


were wont to drink together, until one died, and 


nat a and vee Yr pater sgt) sur tion with all the world. flighest possible | AN D 
vivor kept the accustomed tryst, and still, sitting « 
there alone, he had the three glasses filled, and 


" ° * o 
still he sang aloud, “ aus voller Brust.” There distinction ° 9 
came an evening; as he filled the eups, a tear 
fell into his own; yet bravely he called to his 
WEAR. 


ghostly companions, “I drink to you, my bro- 
thers; but why are you so mute and still?” And | 
behold! the glasses clinked together, and the | 
wine was slowly drank out of all the three. 
“ Fiducit ! du wackerer Zecher !’—it was the loyal 
comrade’s last draught. And now Lionel, hard- 
ly knowing what he was doing—for there were 





such wild desires and longings in his brain—went 
to a small cabinet hard by, and brought forth the 
oving-cup he had given to Nina. They two were 
the last who had drank out of it. And if now, 
if once again, on this last night of all the nights 
of the year, he were to repeat his challenge, 
would she not know? He cared not in what 
form she might appear, Nina could not be other 
than gentle; silent she might be, but surely her 
eves would shine with kindness and forgiveness. 
He was not aware of it, but his fingers were trem- | 
bling :as he took the cup in twain, and put the | 
two tinv goblets on the table, and filled them 
with wine. Nay, in a sort of half-dazed fashion 
he went and opened the door and left it wide— 
night there not be some shadowy footfall on the 
empty stair? He returned to the table and sat 
down; it was almost twelve; he was shivering a 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


| FOR BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS, ADDRESS 
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little—the night was cold. 
All around him the silence appeared to grow 
more profound ; there was only the ticking of a 






fA clock As minute after minute passed, the sus e 
i pense became almost unendurable; something 
; seemed to be choking him; and yet his eyes 


would furtively and nervously wander from the 


a 
small goblets before him to the open door, as if pend 
he expected some vision to present itself there 5 
from whatsoever distant shore it might come 

The clock behind him struck a silver note, and 
instantly this vain fantasy vanished: what was 
the use of regarding the two wine-filled cups | 


sk YouR DRUGGIST FOR IT 





when he knew that Nina was far and far away ? On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Caswell, Massey & Co., of New York, will send a Bijou trial bottle of \ 
He sprang to his feet and went to the window, the Crown Perfamery Co.'s delicious ‘Crab Apple Blossom Perfume.” 
und gazed out into the black and formless chaos - j = 
beyond | . . } 
“Nina!” he called; “Nina! Nina!” as if he | THE HIGHEST A Ww A RD OF A GOLD ME DA L 
would pierce the hollow distance with this pas AT THE } 
sionate cry > y _ > 4 | % YP ‘ rr - } 
Sore ail weubit-abniess PARIS EXPOSITLON Ks, 
ment, over all the length and breadth of Eng WAS SECURED BY THE — ; 


land, innumerable belfries had suddenly awak 


ened from their sleep, and ten thousand bells 
were clanging their iron tongues, welcoming in 


aMsael— 


DUGAN& HUDSON. 


the new-found year. Down in the valleys, where 

vhite mists lay along the slumbering rivers; far | 0 O 

up on lonely moor nds, under the clear stars ; | ST A N DA 4 D T Yy p E WR | T F ‘ ax D S 
out on the sea-coasts, where the small red points | — 

of the windows were face to face with the slow- WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 





moaning, inarticulate main—everv where, over all . FOR BOY-SaND GI $ 
et ges tant ened i Ard Pinteew:"Teere the Standard NONE GENUINE WiTHOUT TAIS IRIS 


could Nina respond to his appeal? If she had | And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill . 
DuGan & Huoson 


wa swallowed up and losts heart coulliotepeak | WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. faadeaced ' Suen Lerrenins On buns 


to heart, whatever message they might wish to ara aaa eaataealae as 


send, through this universal, far-pulsating jangle GOLDEN ROD \ 7E will send you this neaurievt srepy of GOLDEN ROD in coors! and a list of 
and tumult, Lipa Crarkson’s COLORED STUDIES, also our 1890 Premium List and a | 


But perhaps she had not heard at all? Per three months? trial subscripiion to Ingalls? Home Magazine (a finely 


" alan a te thi aint? ae aie illustrated 64-page $1.00 Monthly Magazine, devoted to Fancy Wonk, Anv PAtntine, 
haps there wa hi ome thing more impa able be IN ete., etc.), all for ten 2c. stamps (20 cents). We make this liberal offer to introduce the 
tween her and iim than even the wide dark seas : rT Magazine into new homes, 
and the night ? COLORS! Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


He turned away from the window; he went | ———————__—_— a a eee 
back to the chair; he threw his arms on the ta- 7 
ble before him—and hid his face. mse" DE VERTUS SCEURS men N FY S 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) ’ S 
12 Rue Auber, Paris. By Mait,ONe AND & A 
LUBECK CATHEDRAL. ; 
® Lubeck, in a cathedral called “ the Dom,” St ays, Be Its. 
LX may be seen a singular pulpit-loft having 


three arches, its gallery of statuettes, and its me- 
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Storekeeper 


In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus’ 
mata : . has created models of an absolute new character as 
chanical clock where the hour is struck by a | form and stuff. 
skeleton and an angel, bearing a cross It begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and gracefui- 
ness; {t will be of this year’s successes. 
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KIT AND KITTY. 
(Continued from page $43.) 
long frost and snow on hand; and he is pretty 
ire to be hard up. In June he begins to grin 
at us. Get the figure for bushels and halfs by 
but don’t order any until I know 
But if he has picked up any Sallies, you might 
bring a gross at a shilling a dozen. I will give 
you twelve shillings; and I'll be bound the old 
rogue will be glad of a bit of ready money.” 

All right, governor.” Selsey Bill offered up 
one gaunt knuckle to his hat, which had no brim 
to accept it; for he had improved in sense of 
manners since his wages were advanced. He 
had been put on, when the days pulled out, to 
a week, with a title, not con- 
ferred, but generally felt, of foreman of the out- 


door work. 


the gross, 


twenty shillings 


He had a shilling apiece for his 
children now every week, and another for his 
wife, and two to think about all Sunday. And 
my firm belief is that if he could have earned 
another by wronging us, he would have made 
the tempter swallow it. 

“ But mind one thing,” said my uncle, strong- 
ly, for he found it ruinous to relax: “ your wife’s 
brother, I believe it is, that keeps the Crooked 
Billet beyond the heath, not a hundred yards from 
old Wisk’s place. You need not pull Spanker 
up to give Mrs. Tompkins’s love, you know.” 

Rig governor. What wicked things 
ido put into a fellow’s head!” My uncle 
grinned, and so did Bill, but with his long back 
turned, and his hand upon his spade. 

On the following afternoon Bill acted with the 
truest sense of honor. As he approached the 
Crooked Billet the wind (for which he was not 
to blame) brought him the burden of a drawling 
song, drawled as only a Middlesex man—who can 
beat all the North and even the West at that— 
can troll his slow emotions forth. “Oh, I would 
be a jolly gardener, I would be a jolly gardener ; 
with my pot and my pipe for my swig and my 
and the devil take the rest, say I!” Bill 
knew every nose that was singing this, and ev- 
ery fist that was drumming on the table. But 
such were his principles that, instead of pulling 
up, he let the reins hang loose, and even said 
“Kuck” to old Spanker. 

Although we had owned him so long, this horse 
had never forgotten his ancient days, when he 
For he 
never could pass any hostelry of a cool and re- 
spectable aspect, with a tree and a trough in 
front of it, but that he would offer a genial glance 
from the corner of one blinker, and make a short 
a readiness to parley. He did 
more than this now, for he pulled up short, and 
tossed up his nose, and accosted with a whinny 
a horse of more leisure, who was standing by the 
aoor. 

“ Wants to wash his mouth out. Sodo I. But 
I'll be hanged if I'll go inside ali the same.” 
Reasoning thus, Selsey Bill got down, for he saw 
a wisp of hay by the trough just fitted to dip in 
the water and cool the muzzle. But before he 
could hoist his long legs into the cart, as he posi- 
tively meant to do, a buxom short woman had his 
arm enclasped with two red hands, and was look- 
ing up at him, with words of reproach, but a 
smile of good-will. 

“Tt ain’t no nonsense, I tell you, Bill,” she ex- 
claimed in reply to his soft remonstrance ; “ come 
in you shall, and have a word or two inside. I’ve 
got something particular on my mind. And you'll 
never forgive yourself if you goes on like this.” 

What could Tompkins do? His wife’s bro 

ther’s wife was godmother to nearly half his chil- 
dren, and she had a bit of money of her own, and 
no vhildren of her own to leave it to. ‘“ Well, 
only half a minute then,” he said, to ease his con- 
science; “and not a drop of beer, you know 
Jeastways, not till I've been to old Wisk, over 
yonner.” 
" “Why, the old chap’s inside! Seems a Provi- 
dence to me, because now you be bound to come 
in and see him. But I want to talk separate to 
you, Bill, You have got such a head, you know, 
such a way up!” 

The landlady took Bill to her own room round 
the corner of the house, so that no one saw him, 
while Spanker was linked to the post and had 
some hay. And she told him such a story that 
his little black eyes, which tried to look at one 
another over his great nose, twinkled and flashed 
and were full of puzzled wrath. Then she brought 
him a pint of mild ale, for she knew that his mind 
worked slowly, and required to be refreshed. 

“Never heered tell of such a job in my born 
days. Couldn’t ’a’ believed it, if it wasn’t you, 
Eliza. You was always truth itself. But how 
can you be sartin the young girl as told you is 
quite right in her mind ?” 

“Well, I can’t be certain, Bill, for she is a 
stranger about here. But she looks right enough, 
and she was genuine flustrated. And more than 
that, there’s several things that comes to back 
her up like. What shall we do, Bill? That's 
the point.” 

“Sure enough, so it is. What does Teddy say 
to it ?” 

“Well, you know what he is. If he see a 
murder doing, I believe he’d shut his eyes and 
ears, and whip round the corner. And, besides 
that, he is never no good after two o'clock ; and 
I only heard of this about an hour ago. So, to tell 
you the plain truth, I haven’t said a word about 
it. And it’s no good to tell him nothing till to- 
morrow morning. Not that he takes so very 
much, you know; but his constitution is that 
queer. If you had not come by, I was just mak- 
ing of my mind up to put on my shawl, and 
step off for the police; though it’s ‘three miles 
to go, and then most likely never find them.” 

“And if you did, I don’t believe they'd take a 
bit of notice. Leastways, not if they was dispo- 
sition’d same as ours. Got never a justice of the 
peace round here—some countries they calls them 
a magistrate ?” 


‘Right vou are, 
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swipe; 


may have belonged to a brewer perhaps. 
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“Nobody nearer than Colonel Bowles, and 
Ted was saying yesterday that he was gone from 
home. No, Bill, for all I can see, there’s not a 
soul to move a finger, unless ’tis you and me.” 

“But what can us do? I can’t see no call 
for us to meddle, if policeman won’t. Enough to 
do with my own kids, sister Liza, and nobody but 
me to help’em. Well, I must be jogging.” 

“No, you won’t be jogging, and you've got to 
see Wisk. Where’s your common-sense, Bill ? 
Can’t you see that he’ll stick a shilling on to ev- 
erything if they send down here to fetch him for 
you, No man can abide to be disturbed with his 
glass, and he expects a lot of money if he gives 
itup. That’s the way all those ranters thrive; 
their beer would cost three halfpence, and they 
gets sixpence for not having it, and has it on the 
sly in their own beds. Go and see old Wisk, but 
not a word of what I told you. Only you must 
come back to me when you have done what you 
want with him. No business of mine any more than 
yourn; and perbaps the best way is to let things 
go by law, and not be called up and lose your 
time, and have to pay for it, and think yourself 
lucky if they don’t fine you too. That is all one 
gets for not winking at a thief, Bill.” 

The truth of this was too manifest to require 
any acknowledgment, and Tompkins went to see 
Mr. Wisk in the tap-room, and, after much dis- 
cussion, drove him to his premises, there to see 
and deal about the wicker stuff. But he only 
got half a gross of Sallies, which proved a very 
lucky thing afterward, for Wisk had no more, 
or at any rate said so, not liking the price, per- 
haps, for they were good, substantial stuff, which 
also proved a happy thing, before very long. 
Then Selsey Bill touched Spanker up, for it was 
getting on for dark; but he did not like to pass 
the Crooked Billet without calling, because he was 
proud of being a man of his word. 


ee ee 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE GIANT OF THE HEATH. 


THERE is, or at least there used to be, along the 
back of Hounslow Heath, a lane which leaves the 
great western road on the right-hand side, and 
goes off alone. The soil is very poor and thin, 
and nothing seems to flourish much except the 
hardier forms of fir and the vagrant manner of 
mankind. The winter winds and the summer 
drought sweep over or cranny into it, and a very 
observant man is needed to find much to talk 
about. 

But wherever a man or woman is, and whatever 
may be the season, one earnest cry arises in the 
bosom, and it is for beer. Those nobler beings 
who oust their British nature with foreign lux- 
ury, and learn to make belief of joy in the sour 
grape, or the stringent still, are apt to forget, as 
perverts do, the solidity of the ancient creed. Ifa 
good or evil genius had stood by Sir Cumberleigh 
Hotchpot, or even Downy Bulwrag, and whisper- 
ed, “ Have a firkin there of treble X, or Indian 
Pale,” there might be now no chance for me to 
tell the things I have to tell. 

When Tompkins, with his cart half-full of Sal- 
lies piled like flower-pots, pulled up again at the 
wayside inn he found it dark and lonely. The 
four jolly gardeners were gone home, or at any 
rate gone somewhere; Teddy, the landlord, was 
fast asleep by the kitchen-fire, and would so re- 
main till roused by the music of the frying-pan. 
They kept no barmaid, and the man who gener- 
ally lounged about the stable was gone to have 
his lounge out somewhere else. 

“Good-night, "Liza,” Bill shouted up the stair- 
case, on the chance of the landlady hearing his 
voice; but instead of any answer her step was 
heard, and she turned the corner on him, with 
her shawl and bonnet on. 

“T couldn’t leave it so,” she said; “I don’t 
know what come over me. But after you was 
gone, my heart felt all a pitter-pattering. And 
such bad ideas come into my head—I never did! 
I could no more sleep this blessed night without 
knowing more about that there business than I 
could stand on my head and strike the hours 
like a clock. I may be a fool for it, and have 
to go before the justices; but ease my mind 
somehow I must.” 

“Liza Rowles,” replied Selsey Bill, standing 
nearly two feet above her, but looking down with 
true deference, “if you feels that sort of thing, 
who am I to go again’ it? You are bound to have 
summat in your own mind as was never put there 
for nothing, ma’am ; and if it comes to that, why, 
so has I.” 

“Do you mean to say, Bill,” asked Mrs. Rowles, 
with awe, not of his height, for she was used to 
that, but of his thoughts coming just to her level, 
“that you has had queer ideas too about what 
the little girl was a-telling me?” 

“You have put it, Liza, in the very words as I 
should have put it in, if the Lord give me the 
power. But I leaves all that to my wife now. 
She can fit it up meanin’ to, and no mistake.” 

“Very well, Bill; there’s no more to be said. 
Off I goes with you, and you drives round by 
Struck-tree Cottage, as we calls it; not that we 
means to make tantrups, you know, but just to 
see how it looks, and ease our minds.” 

Mrs. Rowles cast a glance at the high step of 
the cart, for she was not so tall as she was ten- 
der; and Selsey Bill cast a glance at her, bal- 
ancing in the fine poise of his mind whether or 
no he should venture to offer, as it were, to lift 
her. But he saw that it would not be just to his 
wife, who might come some day to hear of it— 
for you never can tell what those women will let 
out; so he whipped forth his knife and cut the 
cord which bound a dozen Sallies into one spire, 
and fetching out a basket, set it down upon the 
rim; so that Mrs. Rowles (though of good weight 
and measure) taking that for her first rung, went 
up without a groan. 

“You take next turn toward Harlington, and 
go along quiet as you can, Bill.” These were her 
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orders when she had settled down, with a clean 
sack beneath her on the driving-board. “ And 
now shall I tell you what I believe? It may be 
wrong, of course; we all are liable to horrors. 
You feels that yourself, Bill, though a man with 
such a family get’th more opportoonities, so to 
say ?” 

“And a wife,” answered Bill; “ her comes first 
to begin with.” 

“In course, her comes first in the regular way. 
A good and faithful wife, and the mother of sev- 
enteen. But without such luck as that, I knows 
what men is; and I say to you, Bill Tompkins, 
that they differs very much. I makes the very 
best of them, as is the duty of a woman, and 
leads to their repentance when they has it in 
them. But most of them has not, without a word 
against my Teddy. And I say that this Lord 
Hopscotch here—if such is his name, being very 
doubtful—is up to some badness, having no be- 
lief of any one down this way to right it. There- 
fore you take that corner, Bill, and go on slowly 
till I tell you when to stop. Mind, I don’t say I 
know what it is, but I can guess. We have had 
a many gay doings down this way, for all it looks 
so innocent, and perhaps for that same reason.” 

“What can ’em want with more childers if that 
way inclined?” But the quiverful Bill dropped 
his essay on that subject, for there is much more 
bashfulness among poor people than among their 
betters on such topies of discourse. 

Presently they came to a dark, quiet elbow of 
the road, or rather of the track across the turf, 
for they had passed all stones and hedges now, 
and the wheels went softly upon grass and peat. 
A clump of Scotch-firs, bowed by the west winds, 
overhung the way, and made it sombre as the 
grave. About a hundred yards before them was 
a low, square building on the verge of the heath, 
and surrounded with bushes and something that 
looked like a wooden palisade. 

“That’s where it is; that is Struck-tree Cot- 
tage; the lightning come down and scorched the 
old oak!” Mrs. Rowles spoke in a whisper, as 
if herself afraid of it. ‘ You see there’s a light 
in the parlor, Bill. That’s where the villains is, 
I do believe, and the poor lady locked away up- 
stairs, maybe. Now, you go forrard, and just 
peep in. They'll never be capable of suspecting 
nothing; and everything will be black to them 
outside.” 

It was quite dark now, without moon or stars. 
Spanker and the cart, which was painted brown, 
could scarcely be described even twenty yards 
away, and the Sallies were of unpeeled osier. 
Bill handed the reins to his sister-in-law, and got 
down in his usual lanky style. 





Although he was 





a very hard-working fellow, nothing could drive | 


him into quick jerks, for his joints were loose, 
and were often heard to creak when the wind 
was in the east, and the air too dry. 

“ But if them cometh at me?” he asked, with 
proper prudence, and a sense of his importance 
to three crowded rooms at home. “ Why, I ain’ 
got so much as a stick to help me!” 

“No fear, little Billy! Guilty conscience makes 
a coward. You need not let them see you. And 
if they do, why, they'll take you for the Giant of 
the Heath—the old highwayman as was hanged 
in chains not a hundred yards from here. My 
father seed him often; and when he fell down 
he took to walking through the fuzz.” 

“Oh, Lor’, no more of that, ’Liza! 
teeth be gone a-chatterin’. 
any rate, if I meets he.” 

Mrs. Rowles, who was not very happy herself, 
handed him a spare sack from the cart; and 
Bill Tompkins, with many glances right and left, 
and heartily wishing himself at home, set forth 
toward the cottage, walking very slowly, and care- 
fully shunning every stick and stone that was 
visible on the brown, inhospitable earth. As he 
passed beneath the shattered tree he looked up 
with a shudder at the jagged fork and naked 
stubs and contorted limbs, expecting the dead 
highwayman to clank his ghostly chains. Then 
he stole on with more courage, for he was toler- 
ably brave, at least as regarded fellow-beings in 
the flesh. 

When he came to the fence—a low palisade of 
fir—he just lifted his long legs over it, without 
casting about for any gate or door. As he groped 
along the fence toward the house, he discovered 
a gate which appeared to be locked, and observ- 
ing that the palisade was much higher there, he 
very wisely lifted this gate from its hinges, and 
left room for himself to slip through at the back, 
if pursued and obliged to retreat in a hurry. 
Then he made his way stealthily through some 
low shrubs to the corner of the cottage, and con- 
sidered things. 

It was quite a small building, with only four 
windows in front, and a door with a little porch 
between them. Two windows were on the ground- 
floor, and two above; the windows of the down- 
stairs rooms had outer shutters, or rather framed 
blinds of lattice- work, such as carpenters call 
“louvres.” These were closed and fastened, but 
from the one on the right of the porch a strong 
light came through the interstices of the blind, 
and streamed in narrow slices on the misty gloom 
outside. The horizontal laths were turned at 
such an angle that a man of common stature 
could see only the floor between them ; but Selsey 
Bill was almost a giant, and hearing loud voices 
in that lower room, he approached the window 
stealthily, and standing on tiptoe, applied one eye 
to the top of the framework of the blind, where 
he found a wide slit between the beading and 
first lath. Through this he could see nearly all 
that was inside, for the curtains hung back at 
the end of the pole. Also he could hear pretty 
well what was said, for the window-glass was 
thin and the ceiling low. 

There were only two men in the room, both 
lounging in shabby arm-chairs near the fire, and 
smoking, yet not looking peaceful. Tompkins was 
surprised at this, because he could never have 
his own black pipe, with the cheapest and strong- 
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est tobacco to puff, and his own bit of fire to 
dry his sodden feet, without feeling as if he could 
stand anything from any one, even to the theft 
of his very last half-penny by his youngest boy 
Bob, who was bound to know better, with so many 
rascals in front of him. And these rich gentle- 
men (for so they seemed) were smoking a fine, 
blue, curly cloud, such as a poor man can only 
put his nose to, when the putty is gone from the 
glass between him and his true superior. 

Bill became deeply curious now. That gentle- 
men of such tip-top style, too grand almost for 
the world to carry, drinking rare stuff like the 
sun through church windows, and smoking (as 
if it were so much dirt), cigars such as Bill knew 
by memory—for he had picked up a pretty fair 
stump sometimes—that they should be hob-nob 
in this little room (no better than his own un- 
cle Tompkins had), yet not at all hob-by-nob soft 
and pleasant, and looking fit to fly at one anoth- 
er, for two peas—all this must mean something 
as was natural for police, if only they could be 
persuaded to do more than flap their white gloves 
in view of tricks that were nobby. Mr. Tomp- 
kins applied a dry rasp to his lips with his knuck- 
les, well fitted for that operation, which had many 
times saved the mouth from evil issue. Then he 
listened and gazed intently,as no man can do 
who has had his powers spoiled by the higher 
education. 

“Then it quite comes to this,” said the gentle. 
man whose face was in full view to Bill, though 
by no means a fair view, “that you mean to 
throw me over, after all my risk, and take the 
fair spoil for yourself. I have known a good 
many cool things in my time, but this by long 
chalks is the coolest.” 

“Take it at that same temperature,” answered 
the larger and younger man, who was lolling 
back, with the roof of his system exposed to Bill, 
who perceived therein a likeness to the back of 
a yellow Skye dog who has not been combed very 
lately ; “you have let yourself in for it, for the 
sake of filthy lucre, and alas! it proves that I 
was entirely misinformed. Make the best of it, 
old man. You have rushed intoa scrape. There 
is too much proof, I fear, that it is all your own 
doing. The law will be down upon you, and 
where is your defence? There is one way, and 
only one, to hush it up. The girl must marry 
one of us, after what has happened. She has 
not got a sixpence, and she is wild with rage. 
Disappoints me there, after all my mother’s les- 
sois. Don’t think you could tame her, Pots; but 
feel sure that I could. Then here I step in, like 
the deuce from a machine, and magnanimously 
offer to make amends for my mistake. And in- 
stead of being grateful, you set to and slate me! 
Consider what a lot of that I shall have from the 
mother.” 

“You can stand anything,’ said the other, 
with a sigh; “but I am not as tough as I used 
to be; and a row in the papers brings the duns 
in by the dozen. The girl is as sweet a woman 
as ever looked through a bridle. And I had set 
my heart upon her when I thought she would 
have money. But I could not marry her like 
this, and be laughed at ever afterward for elop- 
ing with a pauper. Can’t you take her back to- 
night, and nobody the wiser? Then perhaps I 
can have her, in the proper course of things.” 

“Impossible, you thick old Pots. She has not 
tasted bit or sup for four-and-twenty hours ; and 
her face it is a show, as the old women say. No, 
it must be reeled straight off this time. You can 
hear her moaning now; that old woman is a fool, 
and the little girl a rogue, who would betray us 
if she could. But we are all right here; and to- 
morrow the fair Kitty will accept me as her de- 
liverer. We shall make short work of it, and 
you retire blameless.” 

The other man began to growl, but Bill stopped 
not to hear him. His righteous soul was wild al- 
ready, and his mercy flowed unstrained. Now and 
then there had come, as from an upper window, 
the sound of low sobbing, and the weariness of 
woe, when some human creature finds the whole 
world set against it, yet cannot get out of it to 
seek a better. Bill stepped quietly round the lit- 
tle porch, and stood beneath the window whence 
the sound appeared to come. 

The window was over the kitchen, as it seem- 
ed, and the sill was about twelve feet from the 
ground. But the kitchen blind was down, and 
the firelight dull within. Tompkins laid his sack 
along the kitchen window-sill, and stepping en it 
softly, could just reach the stone at the bottom of 
the bedroom window. With a little groping he 
contrived to get one foot upon the branch ofa pear- 
tree which was trained against the house, and 
lifting his tall frame warily, he got his chin upon 
the level of the window-sill above. The whole 
aperture was barred with stout wire-netting ; but 
the lower sash had just been lifted to throw 
something out, something white like an egg-shell, 
that flew by as Bill drew back. 

“Oh, you won’t have it, won’t you?” said a 
cross and cracky voice; and Bill saw by the light 
of a guttering tallow-candle ‘an old woman going 
toward a young one who lay on a low iron bed 
with brass knobs at the corners. “ Well, you 
knows your own business best, and pretty airs 
you gives yourself. I tell you there ain’t nothing 
in it but new-laid egg and good sherry wine, and 
you see me mix it up yourself. A pretty one 
you'll be to go to church to-morrow, wi’out a bit 
of color in your cheeks, or a bit of victuals in you. 
Cry, ery, ery, all the blessed day long, ’stead of 
being proud to stand up with a rich gentleman! 
My patience with you are pretty well worn out, 
and a pretty dance you led me all last night! 
But I’ve got something in the kitchen as will 
force you for to swallow, something come a pur- 
pose this very day from Lunnon, and directions 
with it for the fractious folks. Now I try you 
fair once more, miss, if miss it is; and after that 
I try you foul, you see if I desn’t.” 

But the lady, who lay with her face to the wall, 
and a mass of curly hair shining down her black 
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dress, would not even look round, or make any 
reply, but just lifted one elbow, and then let it 
fall again. 

“Very well! We'll see. Just you wait ten 
minutes, while I has a bit to eat myself; and then 
we'll try the little tickler. Nobody to thank but 
yourself, you know. If ever there was a cantank- 
erous, sulky, self-willed young minx, and un- 
grateful to boot” — 

The wicked old woman went muttering from 
the room, leaving the window still open, and the 
candle flaring and smoking on the chest of draw- 
ers, but locking the narrow door behind her with 
a rusty squeak of key. 

“ Now or never,” thought Bill, who would have 
liked, deeply respectful as he was to the fair sex, 
to have taken that old hag by the throat. With 
one hand he got a good grasp of the sill, while 
he passed the other through the wire grating, and 
raised the sash a little higher, to attract atten- 
tion. But the fair prisoner was too far gone in 
distress and despair to heed any light sound, or 
even a creak and rattle. 

“ Miss, miss; if you please, young miss!” Bill 
put his mouth, which would open as wide as al- 
most any cottage window, as far in as ever it would 
go (for the wire was much in his way), and blew 
his voice in. But whether it was from the “ wealth 
of her hair ’’—as all our best writers express it— 
or the action of the throat upon the ears (which 
may have been sobbed into deafness), there she 
lay like a log, and as if no Bill Tompkins had his 
heart throbbing only for the benefit of hers. 

“Rat they women!” thought Bill to himself. 
“If you want ’ern to hear, can’t make ’em do it. 
If you wants to keep a trifle from ’em, cut both 
your feet off, and walk upon your funny - jowls. 
Here goes, neck or nort !”’ 

He had pulled out a big wall nail with a heavy 
shred attached, and choosing a wide space of the 
wire netting, he flung it so cleverly at the head | 
oppressed with sorrow that the owner jumped up, | 
and looked about, and rubbed the eyes thereof. 

“ Hush, miss, hush, for the Lord’s sake hush !” 
whispered Bill, as if the first effect of feminine re- 
vival must be the liberation of the tongue; “it’s 
only me, miss— Bill Tompkins, from Sunbury. 
Please to come nigher, miss, till I tell you.” 

“T don’t understand. I seem lost altogether. 
They have locked me up here, and they may kill 
me before I will do a single thing they want of 
me. Whatare you come for? And what makes 
you look at me? There is nobody to help me— 
not a person in the world.” 

“ Lor’ bless me, if this don’t beat cock-fightin 
As she tottered toward the window, with both 
hands upon her head, the light of the candle shone 
into her dazzled eyes, weak and weary as they were 
with floods of tears; and she waved her fingers 
over them with a strange turn of the palm (which 
was deeply cupped), a turn quite indescribable, a 
bit of native gesture which was most attractive, 
and certain to be known again, though it might 
have seemed to pass unnoticed. ‘ Miss, if I ever 
see two ladies in my life, you be Miss Kitty, our 
Kit’s sweetheart !” 

“What is the good of a sweetheart to him? 
Don’t tell me anything, I can’t bear it 
ing to his funeral—his funeral, yesterday ; and 
they put me ip a carriage for the purpose; and 
they lost their way, so they said, and they brought 
me here And instead of going to his funeral, I 
am to marry some one else. But I won't do it 
I'll never marry any one but Kit; and Kit is dead, 
and gone to heaven.” 

“The d—d liars! Did they tell you that?” 
cried Tompkins, as if that would never be my des- 
tination. “Our Kit, miss,is as alive as you be; | 
though he have had a bad time of it, and be gone | 
to Ludred now. We expects him home next week, | 
we does. And proud he would be, miss, to see 
you there afore him. 
chap to carry on about a gal, leastways—beg pat 
don, miss—I means a fine young lady.” 

He was talking thus because she could not 
speak, which he had the human kindness to per 
ceive. ‘Is it true?” she was able to ask at last ; 
and he answered: 

“True as Gospel. S'help me Taters, miss, it 
” 





] was go- 








There never were such a 


is! 

Then she knelt for a moment, to thank the Lord. 
But Bill said: ‘“‘ No time now, miss. Out of this | 
you comes, this very minute, and home with me 
toSunbury. Can’tget outof window. Took good 
rare of that. Come out of door, and slip down- 
stairs.” 

“ But she has locked me in,” cried Kitty, “ and 
there are two dreadful men down-stairs. I don’t 
care what they do to me now, now I know what 
you have told me. Go away while you can. 
They will kill you.” 

“ Just you go to that there door, and drive back 
the catch with this here knife. It’s nothing but 
a gallows staple, and a rap with the butt end 
will send it back—ten to one it will, miss. Put 
your hankercher over the lock while you does it, 
and back it goes, if I know them locks, Have 
the can’le handy, to see where to hit. Then 
down to front door, and away to our cart. But 
don’t lose my knife, for the Lord’s sake. A sen- 
sible gal has always got two pockets.” 

Kitty, with her strength revived by spirit, took 
the big knife with an iron butt, and easily drove 
back the bolt, for the staple was an open one. 
Then Bill descended, without any noise, while 
she slipped gently down the stairs, and in the 
porch he met her. The front door had been 
bolted, but she drew back the bolt, and Bill took 
her hand, and she stood outside. 

“Holloa! What’s up?” cried a voice from 
inside, for the catch had closed again with a loud 
snap. 

“Run, miss, run, while I stop these chaps,” 
shouted Bill, and she ran like a hare from a dog. 
For a moment or two Bill was able to hold the 
brass knob of the lock against the two from 
within ; but presently it slipped from his hand, 
and the door flew open, and two men prepared 








to rush out. But Tompkins threw his sack at 


full length over the head of the foremost, and 
striking wildly, down he came on his knees, and 
the other fell across him. Bill made off like a 
shot, while they cursed one another ; and before 
they were afoot again he had slipped through 
the opening of the unhinged gate and pulled 
it after him. Then using his long legs rather 
slackly, but to great effect through the length of 
their stride, he took the struck tree for his land- 
mark, and without thought of the ghost, soon had 
Kitty at his side, and they made off, hot-foot, for 
the cart and Mrs. Rowles. 

“Here you be, here you be!” shouted that 
good lady; “mind the ruts. The villains are 
after you.” 

This was too true. Though they might not 
have owned that description of themselves, two 
hasty men, without even a hat on, were rushing 
about, bewildered by the darkness and their own 
excitement, and taking the wrong way more 
often than the right. They fell among the furze, 
and got patterns on their faces, and showed no 
gratitude to Nature for one of her best gifts. 
But presently they spied the white nose of 
Spanker, which was hanging down with wonder 
if he ever should get home; and then they saw 
two figures in a bustle by the cart, and one was 
being helped in by the long stretch of the other. 

“Stop thieves!” cried Sir Cumberleigh, who 
was dreadfully out of breath, and therefore, per- 
haps, he let the other form go first to stop them. 

Then Bill turned round and faced them, and 
he said: “‘ You get away! You ’ain’t got no right 
with this young leddy. And so help me God, I'll 
smash you if you offers for to touch her.” 

He advanced with his great fists revolving like 
a windmill, that being our accepted view of the 
“art of self-defence.” 

But Mrs. Rowles cried, “ No, Bill!” while the 
other stood amazed at the height of his antago- 
nist and his uncouth look ; “ don’t soil your hand 
with him. Clap this upon his poll.” 

Before Downy could guess what was meant he 
was basketed. A big taper Sally, full of sharp 
stubs inside, was clapped down upon his yellow 
head, and fixed there stanchly by a heavy rap 
from Bill’s great hand upon its bottom. Roars 
of pain and stifled oaths issued from it faintly, 
and the wearer fell down upon the grass and 
rolled, like a squirrel in his wheel or a dog-fish 
in an eel-cruive. 

** Little one for t’other,” cried the clever land- 
lady; and in half a second Hotchpot was in the 
same condition. 

“Good-night, gen’lemen both,’ shouted Bill, 
as he drove off. ‘ You goes to trap Miss Kitty, 
and you gets trapped by Miss Sally.” 

Mrs Rowles laughed sO loudly at this piece of 
wit that her husband vowed he heard her plainly 
at the Crooked Billet. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A DREAM. 
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“Come and see who we have got here,” wrote 
my uncle, not quite grammatically ; but the rela- 
tives are enough to puzzle any one who has not 
had Latin antecedents, if on the strength of good 
spirits I may venture upon a very ancient joke. 
I knew who it was; there could be no suspense 
With those very brief words of his 
came a little note in the hand that always made 
my hand shake: 


or doubt. 


“Daruine Kir” (it said)—“TI am so sorry to 
hear of your long and fearful illness. But, thank 
God, you are getting better now, and will soon 
be as well as ever, I do hope. I cannot tell you 
what has happened till you come, for it would 
only excite and worry you. It really seems as if 
there was something always to keep us from one 
another. But we must try to get over it, my 
dear; and if we keep our trust in a good Prov- 
idence we shall. Your uncle is the kindest of 
the kind to me; and I am ever so much better, 
though I only came last night. I feel that I could 
wander all day long in these lovely gardens, with 
the blossoms and the birds, and be as happy and 
as free from care as they are. But I am not to 
stay here, as your uncle thinks it better that I 
should have two pretty rooms at Widow Cut- 
thumb’s, which are to be let very reasonably in- 
deed, and I mean to write to ask my father for 
the money. You must not come back one day 
sooner on account of my being here; mind that, 
or I shall be very angry with you. This is not 
because I do not long to see you, for you know 
better than that, dear Kit, but because I want 
you to get quite well, which is a great deal more 
to me than my own health. And so it always 
should be, if people love one another. Give my 
best regards to your aunt, Miss Parslow, and tell 
her that I love dogs quite as much as she does. 
And I once had a dear little dog of my own, but 
he was taken from me. Now mind what I say, 
for I will be obeyed; at any rate, until I have to 
swear to the contrary, which is never carried out 
by the ladies nowadays. My dear, I shall be 
afraid to look at you. They tell me you are so 
different from what you were. And I get long 
wrinkles up and down my forehead, if I ever 
allow myself to think of it; and though I try not 
to do it, it will come back again. But never 
mind; you will be as strong as ever when you 
have a good kiss from 

“Your own Kirry.” 


“Well, I call that something like a true love- 
letter,” my aunt Parslow said, when she had con- 
trived almost to compel me to show it to her, 
which I did not feel sure that I had any right to 
do. “That’s a true woman, though I never saw 
her. She thinks of you ten times as much as of 
herself; and no man can pretend to say that he 
repays it, even when he happens to deserve it, 
which has never happened to any gentleman I 

new. You write, and you talk, and you go on 
with fine words, till people who listen to you be- 
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lieve that you mean to give up your own ways | ten times as much as a man does of the wicked- 
altogether. And perhaps you do believe it at the 

time, for you never know your own minds at all. 
But about three days of it—that’s all there is 


I know it from friends of my own; though, thank 


ness of wasting money. If I went myself, she 
would think I came for a drive,and her con- 
science would be easy If I sent one 





horse, s 


would hesitate a great deal, if she did not want to 


God, I had sense enough never to try it myself come ; but when she sees two horses and an empty 
And then it is, ‘ Mary, could you fill my pipe? It | carriage, do you think she would let the man get 
would be so sweet, dear, if you did it!’ Or all the money for nothing? It would take four 
‘Louisa, I must have left my handkerchief up- | horses going the other way to prevent her jump 





stairs. Did you happen to notice where I put | ing in and saying, ‘ Well, I 


it,dear?’ And she is fool enough to run for it, | shall write her a very pretty not , of course. You 
and kisses him on the bottom step; and her life | had better not be well enough to send anything 
is a treadmill afterward. Your Kitty is quite 1 ; 
of that sort, mind. I can see it in every word | I was only afraid that Uncle Corny might take 
she writes.” it as rather a sht ‘ 





suppose I mt 





but your love.’ 


1 ipon to ive his new vis 


“Well, Aunt Parslow, and you would have been | itor stolen like this, But Miss Parslow (who was 
the same, if any gentleman had had the luck to | always extremely desirous to have her own way 
offer you upon his altar.” when her mind was made up) declared that s 

““T believe I should,” she answered, with a snap | would make that all right with him. And so she 


at first; and then she smiled slowly, and said, | did, by reasoning which I did not try to y 
“No doubt I should, Kit. But try to be no worse 
than you can help with her.” 

If anything can rouse a lover’s indignation— 
and there are too many things that do so—such 
a calm assumption of his levity and ferocity is for it falls on some one 
the first to set it boiling. ‘“‘ What are you think Not that I intend to pay,” 
ing of 2?” I asked, without even adding, “ Aunt | in confidence to me, though my uncle was led by 

| 


~ T 
and which she put vaguely in her note to him 


it was some ng about clothing, and defi 





stand, and are impressed with readily, when the 


duty of paving 








Parslow.” her letter to a contrary conclusion; t my 
“Tam pleased to see you in that state of mind,” | credit is good in Leatherhead. I shall get a few 
she continued; when gratitude alone preserved | things of a becoming style and tone for her, and 





me, without even a half-glance at her twenty thou- | have the bill made out to Professor Fairtho 
sand pounds, from the murderous speech that Messrs. Flounce & Furbelow may have only got 
was on my tongue. “But you are very young, | one window, but they t 

Kit. You will come to know better when you | Paris; and I see fron 
have had enough of this sweet Kitty. large consignment 
very soon becomes too much. 
do you do? 


Enough a 
And then what 
You neglect them, and think that | tiguing at my time of life. But if I 





the latest mode to-mort 


you are very good indeed if you do no worse.” girl,as I know I shall, I can scarcely refuse her 
Miss Parslow was not at all a spiteful woman; | the benefit of my judgment.” 

even too much the other way, if that can be. | “I think I shall go down the hill a little way 

And of such things she could have no experience, | and see what they have got in the window now,” 


because she had never risked it. But being deep- I 


i, for the two 








ly hurt, I said, “* You know best.” gone some four rs; and then I shall know 

She turned back into the house, with all her | the old stuff, if they attempt to mix it with the 
dogs at her heels; for none of them cared a bit | latest mode. You can scarcely be too sharp in 
for the air of heaven, in comparison with their | » little pl It 


own food and footstools. And I rather hoped | 
that she would come out and say, “ You have | 
been very rude to me; get you back to Sun- 
bury.” ~ i 

Jeing in a fine large frame of mind—though 
the frame was too large for its contents, I trow 
—what did I do but pull out my Kitty’s letter, sut I never knew it fine enough to see 
and begin it all again; just as if every word of You might 
it were not in my heart already? But it adds | the dogs, my dear.” 
sometimes to the satisfaction of the heart to be 





the 
“Ah, there is a fine view from the pavement 
there. You can see right into Middlesex, and 


even Berkshire, Iam told, when the day is unusu- 





as well go and play with 


To play with the dogs was very well 





assured once more by the eyes and brain that | way, and had lighter many a listless 
they knew what they were doing when they | when the body was slack for its to and 
brought it the good news. action, and the mind could take no food ¢ 
The valley of the Mole was very lovely in this | as a dog bites grass. TI tricks « 
flush of the fair spring-tide. Bend after bend, | doggies, their sprightly fi eyes, al 
bud after bud, tint upon tint, all as soft to the | ception of one’s meaning ¢ I e it 
eye as the sense of them is to the spirit within; | itself, as well as their good-nature and enjoy- 
with the twinkle of the sun stealing through them | ment of a joke, and readiness to time their wits 


shyly, as a youth in the morning of his love quiv tas I would 


ers as he glances at the beauty of his maiden. | or might, here was always something to teach 


by the slower pulse of mine—tak 





All these delights double their enchantment to me that one is not every one 

the weak as the lights of heaven multiply when | But I could not see the ity of this lesson 

tue eyes are full of tears. | now. Selfish Love |} got 1 y the button 
Jupiter (who was the greatest light, at least of | hole, and there never is ich humor in the tale 

the earth, to Miss Parslow) ran up and sniffed at | he tells. It is all about himself and the celestial 

me, and said “ Look out!” as clearly as the dog | one who sent him; and he is so much in earnest 

of a most observant and genial writer has learned | that he cannot bear a laug Even the crinolines 


to say it—up to the last advices. And after him | in the lit 
came his mistress, no longer didactic, but depre 
cative. The beauty of women is that they change 
so rapidly Who 
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as you must remember, Kit—‘ There is only one 
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who contrived in our narrow pews to reconcile 


thing to do, and the sooner we get it done the their worship of a Highe Power th that of 
better.’ I will not place myself under any obli their own frocks. And the ladies who now go 
gation to Mr. Henderson, though I feel that he imp may be glad—when fashion comes round 
has behaved very well in not coming over to both- | in its eycle—to remember how their mothers 
er me. I have sent down and ordered the fly with | made the best of it. Each lady alternate stood 
a pole—I forget what they call it, I dare say you | on a high hassock, each lady inter ite upon 
know—and I have ordered the green room to be | the church boards; and so their s under 





got ready. She must not think at all of her com- 
plexion in the glass. It will be as right as ever 
when she gets down-stairs.” 


| lapped or overlapped each other; and when it 
came to kneeling, one could hear them all con 


There were quite as clever 


| tract. women then 
“T have no idea what you mean, Aunt Pars- | as t 
low. But you must not be put out, because I was Vainly I looked down the hi 
always slow.” |} at the ¢ 
“ And they talk of the masculine mind! Oh hoping for it. When the 
dear, any girl of your age would have known in | sun was gone, and the silver mist was gliding 
a second. There is such a place as Leatherhead, | like a slowworm up the vale, and all the 
isn’t there now ?” people of Le pipes and 
“Beyond a doubt. And you the first lady in | come out to talk, I went back slowly to Valley- 
ys view, with many a futile turn of head, and ears 
“Very well. And there is such a place as ' 
Sunbury, and a rgad between them, though not 
at all a good one. Well, then, at Leatherhead 
there is a young man, crotchety, grumpy, what- 
ever you like to call him, but horribly stubborn, 
and possessed with one idea; and at Sunbury 
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been with a middle cut of salmon to the hospita 
ble gate of Miss Parslow 
“You had better go to sleep 





there is a young lady to be found, very little bet- | nearly wild,” my aunt cried as shi in; 
ter, 1 dare say, and possessed with the same | “that blessed butcher has only lamb, 
idea, only upsidedown, as women are supposed | and the boy let it fall in the middle of the road. 
to see everything. They have got it into their | I hope to goodness she won’t come for two hours. 


stupid heads that they cannot live without one | If she does, she will want sandwiches, and there 
another. It would cost more to take the young | is nothing in the house to make them of. Go 
man to her, and perhaps he would never come | and lie down, Kit; don’t you see you are 
back again. It is cheaper to fetch the young | way? What 
lady to him, though it can’t be done under a | rest the 
guinea; and the fly with two horses will start in 
half an hour.” 

I told her she was the best woman in the 
world, and she answered that I was a hypocrite, I haven’t got a bit of ap- 
yet seemed pleased with my hypocrisy. Then | petite myself; and the first bit of salmon for the 
we had a debate whether Kitty would come, in | season, except one! Go ,2Z 
which I maintained the negative, for the sake of | there and roll. 
being convinced, not against my will. 

“You are a perfect stupe,” said my aunt, with 
sound judgment; “ you don’t know what a wo- and when she had poked me into the little 
man is half so well as Jupiter. Not to talk of | room, or lobby, with a horse-hair sofa, where to 
affection, or any of that stuff, a woman thinks | roll meant to roll off, she locked me up, as if I 
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a lucky thing I told the man to 
horses for at least two hours at the 
Flowerpot! When he gets into the tap he is 
pretty sure to make i 
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} asa ghost, poor boy! Bother that love, it spoils 
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had been a pot of jam; and all I could hear was 
the rattle of the dripping-pan, or the clink of the 
plates in the warmer. It was worse than “se- 
less to repine; so I turned my back to every- 
thing and went to sleep. 

In sleep, as it has been said of old, the fairest 
and sweetest gifts of Heaven descend upon help- 
less mortals. Then alone is a man devoid of 
harm, and gone back to his innocence, and the 
peopling of his mind is not an array of greed 
al Then only is he far away from 
malice, and corrupting care, and small impatience 
of the wrongs (which only sting when they strike 
himself), and bitter sense of having failed through 
the jealousy of others. And only then—if his 
ange! still returns, though seared and scouted— 
does he know the taste of simple joys, and smile 
the smile of childhood. What wonder, then, that 
his Father comes, with returning love to him, 





1 selfishness. 





while he sleeps ? 

Then if the greatest gift of God to man, that 
he can see and feel while in this lower world of 
life, is that which was the first vouchsafed—the 
love of one who thinks and tries to make him no- 
bler than herself, though she generally fails in 
that—bow can it come more gently to him than as 
it came the first time of all, when he has been 
cast into deep sleep ? 

It seemed to be no time for words, and even 
thoughts found little room. My cheeks were wet 
with loving tears, and gentle sobs came to my 
heart, and faithful hands were locked in mine. 
A sweeter dream never came from heaven; and 
if sleep were always so endowed it would be well 
to sleep forever. 

scales taeiaciallinadlliatiiei 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


URGENT MEASURES. 

Miss Parstow, although she pretended to be 
rough, and to love dogs better than the human 
race (for which she could give fifty reasons), was 
as truly soft of heart as the gentlest woman that 
ever shed a tear, She kept her own history to 
herself; and it never struck me that she had any, 
that is to say, as concerning us men; who are al- 
ways supposed to be, but are not always, the side 
to be blamed, when things go amiss in the matter 
of sweethearting. She had passed through some 
trouble in her early days, as I found out long af- 
terward; but had not been soured thereby, any 
more than a river has been poisoned by its tum- 
es in the hills. 

The spell of Kitty’s beauty and true goodness 
fell upon her. At first she strove hard to make 
light of her, and then pretended still to do so, 
when the effort was in vain; but in three days’ 
time it was all over; and I felt that with all my 
claims of kindred, and the proud Parslow extract 
of tea in my veins, I was chiefly regarded as 
Kitty's sweetheart. It was: “ Where is Kitty? 
What would Kitty like for dinner? Did Kitty 
tell you what she thought of this parasol? Tell 
Kitty that I am waiting for her down the gar- 
den.” And so on, until I began to smile, and to 
fear that I should never have my Kitty to myself. 
And the beauty of it was that Miss Parslow seemed 
to think that I was not so attentive as I should be 
to Miss Fairthorn. 

“ What did you mean by carrying on as you did 
with that girl, Sally Chalker ?” she inquired one 
day in a very stern voice, when I had only asked 
Miss Chalker if she was fond of roses. “ Are you 
such an oaf as to think that Sally Chalker is fit 
to wipe the shoes of Kitty Fairthorn? And if it 
is her money that tempts you, remember that her 
father isa most determined man. And there used 
to be such a thing as honor among young men. 
What will Mr. Henderson say when I tell him, as 
I shall at the first opportunity, that you take ad- 
vantage of being on the spot, to try to cut him out 
with his precious Sally? And I believe that he 
really is attached to her.” 

There is no end of the bubbles that ladies blow 
when they once begin to dabble in love affairs. 
They never can let well alone, and they have such 
a knack of setting one another’s hackles up, that 
when I hear now of any match being off, where 
I knew that the young people loved each other, I 
never inquire about stern parents, but ask who the 
sisters and female cousins are. 

Even Kitty, the best and most sensible girl that 
ever wore a bonnet, began to think at last that 
there must be something in all this rubbish. I 
observed that she colored, and glanced at me, 
whenever Miss Chalker’s name came up, as it did 
pretty often, entirely through my aunt, who would 
toss it about as a dog throws a bone when he has 
exhausted all its grease. And I used to look 
down, as if I were thinking very deeply. Perhaps 
she would love me more if she grew jealous. 

Then she began to sigh, softly at first, and not 
enough for me to be sure of it, but by-and-by 
more deeply, as she found me too polite to be 
aware of this exertion of an undoubted private 
right. And she used to say: “Oh, I do admire 
her so much! I think she is so lovely! Don’t 
you quite agree with me, Kit?” And I used to 
say: “ Most perfect. Can there be any doubt 
about it?’ And then she would not look at me, 
perhaps, for half an hour. 

I know that this was very wrong of me—as 
wrong as well could be. And I used to steal a 
glance at Kitty, when she was not watching, and 
ask myself if any man with two eyes in his head 
could turn them twice on Sally Chalker after 
such a view as that. However, I did not say so; 
for i felt that my darling should know better, 
and if she chose to be like that, why, she must, 
until she came to reason, and that was her place 
more than mine. But I could not bear to hear 
her sigh. 

Miss Parslow rather enjoyed this business, 
which was a great deal worse of her than any- 
thing that I did. For she herself had set it go- 
ing, with no consideration for my feelings, and 
no right whatever. And I think that she might 


have made it up, which she could have done at 





any moment, whereas she pretended not to see 
it, although she was much too sharp for that. 

However, it could not go on long, and I had 
made up my mind to clear it up, when I was 
saved the trouble. For, as I sat in my favorite 
place, with the lovely valley before me and the 
sun sinking into a bed of roses far beyond the 
Surrey hills, I heard the little pitapat that was 
dearer than my pulse to me, and down the wind- 
ing walk came Kitty, carrying an ugly yellow 
book. She had no hat on, and her hair was tied 
back, as if it had been troubling her; and as 
soon as she saw me she turned away her head, 
and hastily passed her hand over her cheeks, as 
if to be sure that they were dry. Then she look- 
ed at me bravely, though her mouth was twitch- 
ing, and said, “ Oh, will you do it for me, if you 
please ?” 

“Do what 2” I asked, very reasonably, though 
I began to guess what she was thinking of, for 
the ugly book was a railway guide. 

“‘Miss Parslow told me to ask you. She can- 
not make it out any more than I can. It is very 
stupid, of course; but she says that she never 
met a woman who could make out Bradshaw, 
and she would strictly avoid her if she ever did.” 

“ But what is it I am to make out? We can’t 
get to Sunbury by any line, my darling.” When 
I called her that her dear eyes shone; but she 
went on, as if she were correcting them. 

“What I want to make out is a good quick 
train, without any extra fare to pay, from Lon- 
don to Glasgow ; and it must arrive by daylight, 
though I suppose it would have to start at night 
for that. But I am not at all afraid.” 

“What on earth has got into this lovely little 
head?” I made offer to take it between my two 
hands, as I had been allowed to do once or twice 
when apparently falling back in health. But it 
seemed to prefer its own support just now. 

“You must be aware, if you will take the 
trouble to think for a minute about it, that I 
cannot remain here in this sort of way, living 
upon a perfect stranger—although she is good- 
ness and kindness itself—and running into debt 
in a country place like this, just because I have 
got no money. The only thing for me is to find 
out my father. He may be delighted to receive 
me now, and I may even be able to help him 
there. Miss Parslow has promised most kindly 
to lend me quite money enough to get to Glas- 
gow. I must write to my father by this even- 
ing’s post, and then I shall be able to start to- 
morrow; only I must let him know what train I 
am likely to arrive by, for his time is always oc- 
cupied.” 

“A very nice programme!” I exclaimed, as 
she smiled, or tried to smile, at her own powers 
of arrangement. ‘“ But, if you please, Miss Fair- 
thorn, what am I to do?” 

“You must not ask me,” she said, turning 
away; “there are so many things for you to do. 
Soon you will be able to be at work again. And 
if you don’t like that, you can marry some one 
with plenty of money, and keep race-horses. I 
dare say it is a nice life for those who like it.” 

“T cannot make out a word of this,” I answer- 


ed; “people with money and race-horses! And 
going to Glasgow by train all night! Do try to 


tell me, dear, what it is all about.” 

“Tt is only natural that I should go to my fa- 
ther, when nobody wants me. I am not blaming 
any one. You must not imagine that. I have 
only myself to blame, for believing that I was a 
great deal more than I was.” 

“When nobody wants you! Oh, Kitty, Kitty, 
I must be gone off my head again; and that is 
why you want torun away from me. Look at me 
honestly, and say that it is so. I would rather 
give you up, dear, and go mad by myself, than 
marry you, if that has once got into your mind.” 

She looked at me with terror and deep amaze- 
ment ; then fell into my arms, and threw her own 
around me, and put up her lips as a cure for 
every evil. 

“ How can you say such wicked things ?” she 
whispered, as soon as I allowed her sweet lips 
room. “You can have no idea what I am, if 
you suppose that I should ask whether you were 
off your head, or on it, when once I had given all 
my heart to you. But you must not have any- 
body else in your head.” 

“ As if I ever could !” 

“ Oh, but yes, you might.” 

“T should like to know who it could be, then. 
As if there were any one in all the world fit to 
hold a candle to my own Kitty !” 

“ There’s a much prettier girl in this very place, 
if she did not stick her elbows out so sadly as 
she walks, and put her heels on the ground be- 
fore her toes. And if she had not got—well, 
not quite green eyes.” 

“Somebody else has green eyes, I should say, 
if they were not as blue as heaven. Sally Chalk- 
er? Why, I would not touch her with a pair of 
tongs. And if I did, Sam Henderson would take 
the poker to me.” 

“Oh, Kit, can you assure me, upon your word 
of honor, that there is nothing between you and 
Miss Chalker ?” 

“No, Ican’t. Because there is the whole world 
between us, and what is more than ten times 
the whole world to me, a certain little Kitty, who 
has no fault whatever—except that she is des- 
perately jealous.” 

“ Jealous, indeed! You must never think that. 
I hope I have a little too much faith in you,” she 
said, as she came and coaxed me with her hand, 
making me tremble with her love and loveliness. 

But I said, “Confess, or I will never let you 
go;” and she looked up and laughed, and whis- 

red : 

“Well, then, perhaps—but only ever such a 
wee bit.” 

Miss Chalker’s ears must have tingled after 
that; for I called her a vulgar and commonplace 
girl—which was not at all true—and a showy, 
dressy thing, and I know not what, until Kitty 


| came warmly to the rescue; for she seemed to 





like her very greatly, all of a sudden, and found 
out that she walked quite gracefully. Then I 
took the hateful Bradshaw, and tied a flat stone 
in it, and flung it over the tops of the trees into 
the mole. And when we went in, as the dinner- 
bell rang—for Miss Parslow kept fashionable 
hours now —thai good lady looked very knowing, 
and asked, with a smile which was meant to be 
facetious, whether I had seen Miss Chalker lately. 

“T saw her sticking her elbows out down the 
street, and putting her heels to the ground be- 
fore her toes,” I answered; and true enough it 
was, though I had never observed those little 
truths before. Miss Parslow stared, and Kitty 
gave me such a glance that I resolved to have 
honorable amends, or do worse. 

“You won’t have much more chance of run- 
ning down our local belles,” said my aunt, as she 
handed me a letter; “Mr. Henderson passed in 
his dog-cart just now to see the young lady who 
does such dreadful things, and he kindly brought 
this letter from your uncle to me. He seems in 
a great hurry; how unreasonable men are! I think 
he might have come and paid his respects to 
Miss Fairthorn, even if he did not think me wor- 
thy of that honor. Read it aloud. He is a dia- 
mond, no doubt; but I think he should be treat- 
ed as the Koh-i-noor has been.” 

Knowing Uncle Corny’s style, I read, without 
surprise : 


“Dear Mapam,—Kit has had quite time enough 
to get well. Iam tired of being here all by my- 
self, and I want him in the garden for at least 
three weeks before he is married, which I mean 
him to be then, if Miss Fairthorn will kindly 
agree to it. Placed as she is, she will see the 
sense of that, for it is the only way to make her 
safe; and I wish her to be married here at Sun- 
bury, in our old church, where I have always had 
a pew. I shall send the tax-cart for Kit to-mor- 
row, and he will arrange with the lady to come 
before Sunday to Widow Cutthumb’s, where I will 
take uncommonly good care that nobody molests 
her. On Sunday the banns will be read for the 
first time, with Miss Fairthorn’s full permission, 
and nobody else’s, so far as I care. We shall 
hope for the honor of your presence when the 
young people are joined together. Thanking you, 
madam, for your kindness to my nephew, and 
with my best respects, 

“Tam faithfully yours, 
“ CoRNELIUS ORCHARDSON.” 


“‘ Well, my dear Kitty,” said my aunt, when I 
had finished, “ he disposes of you as calmly as if 
you were a bushel of apples or a sack of pota- 
toes. I thought it was the lady’s place to fix the 
auspicious day.” 

“You cannot expect a bachelor to be at home 
among such questions; I came to my love’s res- 
cue, for she knew not what to say, and was blush- 
ing, and looking down, and wondering what to 
make of it. “ But I must go to-morrow, if he 
sends for me. If old Spanker came for nothing, 
I should never hear the last of it. My uncle has 
heard something which we do not know of. He is 
prompt and to the purpose; but I never knew 
him rash.” 

“T see, I see.” Miss Parslow’s voice was much 
subdued, for she loved a bit of mystery, and saw 
tokens of it here. “ Don’t let us talk about it 
now until we’ve had our dinner. Kit’s jast bach- 
elor dinner here! We'll have a bottle of cham- 
pagne to make us laugh a little at this peremp- 
tory wedlock. Your uncle is a curious man; but 
if it comes to that, all men are very curious 
beings.” 

“And ladies are so, in the other sense, and the 
active one of the word; but we are never known 
to complain of that.” 

“Of course you never have any secrets. Take 
your everlasting in to dinner, and I will follow 
you. All the world will have to do that by-and- 
by, if you only keep up to this high mark of con- 
stancy and devotion.” 

Kitty smiled at me, and I smiled at Kitty, for 
we knew that any lower mark might do for other 
people. 

Lofty and good as she was, my aunt could 
scarcely be expected to see things thus. A lady 
who has never been up a Jadder is afraid of her 
skirts, even more than of her head. Aunt Par- 
slow was not at all strait laced —for she had 
given up caring about her figure now—but she 
did think that Kitty and I were almost too much 
wrapped up in one another, and perhaps that 
was why, in ber feminine style, she had brought 
Miss Chalker, or vainly tried to bring her, in be- 
tween us. 

On the following day the spring-cart arrived, 
with Selsey Bill’s biggest boy sitting up to drive; 
and away I went with nothing truly settled, but 
everything left elastic, as happens nearly always 
when the women have their way. I promised to 
bring Uncle Corny to reason (as the ladies viewed 
that substance), and to come back the next day 
but one, if wet bandages enabled the old horse 
to do it again. He was wiry enough, but his wire 
was stiff, and some of the connections rickety. 

“ Kit, you are a fool,” Mr. Orchardson said, as 
soon as he had done the outside talk; “do you 
mean to have that girl, or not?” 

I assured him that I hoped quite as warmly 
and wholly to marry my beautiful darling as I 
did to be alive for the purpose of doing it, now 
that the Lord had restored my health. 

“Then look alive,” he answered, “or you will 
never do it. She is not safe even where she is. 
I am not going to tell you what I know, because 
you would think me fanciful; only I say that if 
it was my case, I would not lose a day that is not 
demanded by manners and decency. You have 
her father’s consent and hers. You are sur- 
rounded by wily foes. I have explained every- 
thing to Mr. Golightly ; he is a sensible man, and 
he does not care twopence for Miss Coldpepper, 
for she never gives sixpence toward the church. 








week, including coals and candles. Two weeks 
done properly will make three Sundays, and you 
will be both in the parish. I have got an old 
door, which I mean to put up to keep people from 
landing in her garden, and I defy them to get 
into the house from the street. I believe they 
don’t know where your Kitty is at present; but 
they will find out; and what can that old maid, 
with all her lapdogs, do to protect her ? If you 
mean your Kitty to be ever Mrs. Kit, you must 
look sharp, and no mistake.” 

I was much surprised at his urgeney, but could 
get no more reasons out of him. Being equally 
urged by love, and strong distrust of coming dan- 
gers, I did not lose a single day, but wrote to 
Miss Parslow by the very next post, because she 
required, and indeed deserved, to have a voice in 
all we did. Then I took the young horse on the 
following day, for old Spanker found himself a 
little stiff, and brought back my darling to her 
beloved Sunbury, where she had made up her 
mind to dwell, _Widow Cutthumb received her 
with courtesies and smiles, and a very strong 
sense of her own importance. For the whole 
village now was on tiptoe about us, and every- 
body seemed to take our side. 

But if I stopped to tell a thousandth part of 
what was said, I should never get married, which 
is the main point. 

It must not bé supposed that my Kitty all this 
time had neglected her dear father. She had 
written to him several times from Leatherhead, 
enclosing a note or two from Miss Parslow, as 
well as a few little bills for soft goods. And he 
had replied in the most affectionate manner, and 
enclosed some cash. This encouraged her now 
to write for more, and he behaved most hand- 
somely, considering how the other party had been 
making boot upon the products of his brain. But 
he was a true philosopher, and money to him was 
not the motive power of life, nor even the shaft, 
but only the lubricator. He promised to be with 
us, if he could; and his wife being still away in 
North Wales, there seemed to be no sound reason 
why he should fear to come to London. Indeed, 
it seemed natural that he should come before 
leaving England upon his long cruise, for the 
Archytas—as the ship was called—had now been 
completed in every detail, and was trying her en- 
gines at Greenock. And go we hoped to see him 
upon the blissful day. 


os 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
TWO TO ONE. 


“NEVER wur any luck in a wadding as wur put 
off from app’inted day. For why? Why, be- 
cause it be flying in the vace of the Lard, as hath 
app’inted un.” 

Knowing that Tabby was very often right in 
her prophecies, and could prove them right—even 
when they were wrong—as most prophets can, I 
begged her not to say a word about that to my 
darling ; because she was a little superstitious, 
although sprung from the very highest form of 
science. But science very seldom keeps its dates ; 
and to make them tally, we had postponed our 
day from Tuesday even till Thursday. For Cap- 
tain Fairthorn had written again, to say that be 
could not be with us on the Tuesday, but was al- 
most sure that he could manage it, if we would 
only leave it till two days later. My uncle had 
frowned and said—“ Not a single hour. If his 
wheels and his wires are more to him than his 
only child, let him stop with them. But you must 
leave it to Kitty. Such a question is for her.” 

Vexed as I was, I could not deny this. And 
she pleaded so well, though with reason on her 
side, that we vented our anger on the absent man, 
and only our affection and good-will on her. 

But the one who made the greatest grievance 
of it was my aunt, Miss Parslow. She had hur- 
ried her dress-maker to the verge of mutiny, and 
made her sit up (either in person, or by deputy) 
two whole nights, and she felt that she would have 
to pay deeply for this, and now here it was all 
needless! ‘I have the greatest mind not to come 
at all,” she wrote; “and if it were for anything 
but pure compassion, you may be quite sure that 
I would wash my hands of you. Men manage 
everything in this world, even the things that they 
understand least; and you will see what comes 
of it. If I come on Thursday, I shall be quite 
unprepared ; though I should have been in per- 
fect readiness on Tuesday.” 

This was a hard saying; but we agreed that 
she knew what she meant, and could explain it 
to her liking. And seeing that the ladies were 
now so full of reason, I thought that I would have 
another try at Miss Coldpepper. 

I had ventured to call upon that lady once, 
while the preparations were in full swing; but 
she had said that she was not at home, and of 
course she must know best, though I had seen 
her walking in her great camelia house. My 
Uncle Cornelius had been of opinion that, even if 
she would not honor our church with her pre- 
sence, she could scarcely escape from the duty of 
sending her former visitor and favorite some- 
thing very handsome as a wedding present. A 
silver tea service was the least thing he could 
think of, but unluckily the last thing that occurred 
to her as needful. She had made it a grievance, 
as she wanted one, that Miss Fairthorn should 
have dared to go to Widow Cutthumb’s, when 
everybody in the village knew how shockingly 
the widow had behaved to Mrs. Marker. 

But all this appeared to me to be very small 
talk now; for I was in a generous and large con- 
dition, such as is only too apt to credit all fellow- 
creatures with the like expansion. It should 
never be said of me that any petty pride had 
prevented me from holding out the olive-branch 
—whether to be gilded, or even to be peeled—at 
a time when I was hoping to be crowned with 
myrtle. Scorning all considerations of a silver 
teapot, I went to Coldpepper Manor, and rang 
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“ Missus will see you this time,” said my friend 
Charles, who had tasted our strawberries many a 
time, when he durst not steal any more at home ; 
“ she is all agog about you, sir, though she shams 
to know nothing. Happiness to you and dear 
Miss Kitty, sir!” 

The least I could do was to give him half a 
crown, for he had always appeared to me to be a 
worthy fellow. He slipped it into his hornet-col- 
ored waistcoat, and bawled out “ Mr. Christopher 
Orchardson,” as if I had come in a coach and 
four. 

“T am pleased to see you, Mr. Orchardson,” 
said the lady of the Hall, as I made a low bow. 
“Take a chair, and tell me what vou are doing. I 
never hear anything that happens in the village.” 

I am not at all certain what reply I made, be- 
ing fluttered by the force of habit in her stately 
presence. But she was better pleased by this, 
than she would have been by any assumption of 
ease and self-command. 

“ Although I hear so little, a report has reached 
me,” she went on with a smile which was not at 
all disdainful, “ that you are about to marry Kitty 
Fairthorn. If so, you are a wonderfully fortunate 
young man.” 

“It would add very greatly to our happiness, 
madam,” I ventured to say, though with some 
misgivings, “if you would be kind enough to 
give us your good wishes. Miss Fairthorn has 
not been to call upon you, because—because she 

yas not sure that you would wish it. And she 

is acting entirely without the consent of her step- 
mother, who is your sister. I hope you will not 
think the worse of her for that. The lady has 
never been very kind to her,” 

“ Kitty was quite right in not coming here; it 
would have placed me in an unpleasant position. 
I have not seen much of my sister for years. But 
I cannot enter into such matters. And you have 
done right in coming to me thus. Certainly you 
both have my good wishes. And though Kitty 
might have looked for a much higher marriage— 
I may say that without any disrespect to you—I 
believe that she will be happier in a very simple 
life. You will understand that I cannot be pre- 
sent—under the peculiar circumstances. Neither 
will you expect me to receive Kitty here, when 
she is Mrs. Orchardson; she is no relative of 
mine, and she has chosen her own path. But I 
like her none the less, and you may tell her that. 
She has plenty of proper pride, and would resent 
my patronage. I was told that the wedding was 
to be to-day. Why have you put it off? You 
are unwise.” 

She looked as if she knew something which 
would alarm me, if declared; but I did not pre- 
sume to ask about it, and simply told her the 
cause of the delay. 

“You may expect him; 
him,” she answered, as if she knew more than 
we did. “Don’t put it off another day, if you 
wish it to be at all. But it is no affair of mine 
Good-morning to you.” 

I returned in an anxious state of mind, for she 
had clearly dismissed me, that I might ask no 
questions. And instead of going straight to my 
uncle’s house, I hurried to that of the widow, to 
make sure that my darling was safe, and all due 
After what had been already 
done to Kitty, how could I tell that there was no 
plot yet in store? 





but you will not see 


care observed 


My bodily strength was re 
stored by this time, and I felt myself a match 
for almost any man; and surely intense and in 
cessant devotion must vanquish unholy pursuit 
and vile designs. All we knew of our enemies 
at present was that they had retired from the 
scene of their defeat, and locked up the cottage 
where they had felt so sure of victory 
uncle Cornelius had good reason for believing 
that his premises were watched ; and a couple of 
his men had been tempted to drink by some mys- 
terious stranger, who showed the greatest interest 
in our ways and works and manners. And the 
worst of it was that the river (being almost at 
our doors, and not frequented then as it is now) 
afforded such a space for roguish travel, that 
there ought to be a paling put up against it, with 
tenter-hooks, and wire netting on the top, if any 
man desired to keep his garden to himself. For 
the people who come up, as they get away from 
London, seem to claim the country more and 
more, and to think that it was made for nothing 
else except to be a change for them; and they 
reason that as a river must have banks, those 
banks are a part of it, and the whole belongs to 
them. 

My beloved (who was both my banks, and the 
channel of all my life as well) had not been left 
alone all this time, with only Widow Cutthumb 
to amuse her. Otherwise she would have had a 
sorry time; for that widow had but two subjects 
of discourse—the merits of her late husband, and 
the scarcity of all vegetables. But a very sharp 
young lady, Miss Gertrude Triggs, about three 
years older than my Kitty, being in need of 
country air after an attack of nettle-rash, had 
kindly consented to come and occupy the best 
room at Widow Cutthumb’s. At first I was un- 
easy, for if Kitty were to catch that complaint, 
after all her other troubles, was she likely to look 
well upon the bridal day? But Dr. Sippets said 
that he would warrant no complaint; and so Miss 
Triggs came and occupied. And certainly she 
helped to set off the complexion, upon which it 
was impossible to imagine any rash. At first I 
was not fond of Miss Triggs, for she had too 
much sting in her words and ways; and I made 
no allowance for what she had been through. 
And to my mind women should never try to 
sting, being apt to get the worst of it (as even do 
the bees), and intended more by nature to do the 
honey-making. But my poor ideas have always 
been old-fashioned ; and I am sorry (for the sake 
of others) that it should be so. 

But when I came to understand Gerty Triggs, 
and to value her real friendship for my dear one, 
I acknowledged (as a man should do) that I had 
been a gaby. Not only had she protected Kitty 
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at school, and even lent her under-clothing when 
she got no supplies from her step-mother, but she 
had actually made an inroad into Bulwrag Cas- 
tle, to try a round with the great lady herself, on 
behalf of the innocent captive. She was rapidly 
discomfited, of course; she had resolved to show 
the truth, but she was quickly shown the door; and 
though she maintained that she had triumphed, it 
may have been in logic, but it was not so in fact; 
and the result to herself had been this nasty net- 
tle-rash. However, as she got over that, and put 
the air of our garden upon her cheeks, I began 
to esteem her, and to find her rather pretty. 

It was settled by the laws of nature that she 
should be bridemaid; and Uncle Corny found 
another not connected much with trade, yet able 
to provide her own outfit. My uncle said, though 
not to Kitty—for he was quite a gentleman to 
her throughout—that he could not discover any 
call on him to fit everybody up with gewgaws. 
It was her father’s place, if he wanted things to 
be done in proper style, to come and see to them 
himself, or at any rate to send directions, and the 
money to have them carried out. Instead of 
that, he had left everything to us, kept us in 
trouble about the day, and perhaps driven off 
Miss Parslow, and her twenty thousand pounds. 
It was plain that he thought it a higher duty to 
fit out his ship than his only child. Considering 
all this, Uncle Corny was only surprised at his 
own generosity; but when I joined him in that 
surprise, he cut me very short, and asked what I 
knew about him. It was natural enough that he 
should be cross; and I told him so, which only 
made him worse. 

Nevertheless when the true day came, which I 
always recall with gratitude and wonder at a 
grace so far beyond my merits, everybody be- 
haved as if there were nothing but peace and 
good-will in the world. We received a telegram 
quite early that the ship was ordered to sail that 
day, and the Captain could only send his blessing. 
Kitty shed some tears, but all the rest of us were 
pleased, because it fulfilled our predictions. And 
my uncle was proud to give the bride away, and 
at the same time to keep her, as he neatly said. 


Miss Parslow came over in style, with a mass 
of white flowers piled high on the seat before her, 
and wearing her silver gray silk dress, which set 
her off to great advantage. And she presented 
the bride with a silver basket, fit either for flow- 
ers or fruit, and containing a very neat check for 
a hundred guineas. Sam Henderson acted as my 
best man, and did everything better than I did, 
for I searcely knew my right hand from my left. 
Mrs. Wilcox was present, and so was Mrs. Rowles, 
without whom we should never have been there, 
and Selsey Bill of course, and every man who 
possessed a top hat in the parish. And to our 
amazement, Miss Coldpepper was sitting in her 
curtained pew, although she had said that she 
would not come. And after the service she kiss 
ed my Kitty, and said that she would give her 
something by-and-by. 

What my darling wore I have not the least 
idea, or at least I had not on that day, though I 
came to know too well afterward. But all the 
men said, and nearly all the women too, that she 
was the fairest, and sweetest, and most lovely of 
all the brides ever seen in Sunbury, which was 
no little thing to say; for our village is celebrated 


in that way And she behaved with such grace 


and goodness, that it seemed as if those blessings 
must be multiplied upon her. 

Several women cried to think that she should 
look so Christian, after all the treatment that she 
had received—for Mrs. Rowles declared that she 
had been in a wire cage—and if I were to try to 
straighten half the crooked tales they told, I never 
should find any time for a separate word with 
Kitty. 

Only I that when she came and 
kissed me, in her simple, and loving, and bewitch- 
ing way, | saw the gleam of tears in her deep 
blue eves ; and when Lasked (without words) what 
it was, she answered, 


remember 


“T should have hked to have one kiss from 
father.” : 

This proof of her tenderness increased my ador- 
ation; for an affectionate daughter must become 
a loving wife. Then I took away my treasure to 
be mine alone; and Kit and Kitty, for the time, 
are one, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNDER WIE GARDEN WALL. 


Nor much time could we have together in the 
land of Goshen, where the boils and blains of the 
ungodly world are not yet sprinkled in the radi- 
ant air, 
one week—which has often proved much longer 
than the silver cord would stretch—but we, in- 
tending all our lives to be of sparkling sweetness, 
cared very little where we spent the hours, if only 
with each other. And perhaps we scarcely de- 
served to be in a place so calmly beautiful, not 
so far away as to take a cliff of money to get 
there, and yet having fine brave crags of its own. 
Perhaps it may be found in ancient charts as Bay- 
cliff, although it is such a quiet homely place, 
without any railway to advertise it, that I have 
seen some maps which were too good to give the 
name. But they could not annihilate it by such 
petty silence; and a pleasant sea-side village is 
like a pleasing woman ; the less it is talked about, 
the more it keeps its charms. 

For my part I could not see the need of going 
back in such hot haste to Sunbury, dearly as I 
loved that desirable village. For here were many 
things that we could never have there, the level 
space and leisure of the many-colored sea, the 
majesty of cliffs white-browed with centuries of 
tempest, the gliding of white sails across the 
gleaming ruffle of the cove, and the crisp elastic 
sands that kept the fairy trace of Kitty’s feet 
close to my great clumsy prints. 

“ Let us steal another week,” I said; “it is but 


Uncle Corny gave us for our honey-moon 
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a fleeting holiday, and we shall never know such 
a time Again.” 

But my beloved, growing dearer every day, if 
that could be, gave good advice, against her own 
delight, that we should not begin our married life 
with selfishness. We had been so kindly treated 
that we must not slur our gratitude, and forget 
our duties in our joys. 

“And I want to see our little home,” she said, 
to make the best of it; “the house that is to be 
all our own; where I shall keep you in order, 
Kit, and make you as happy as the day is long.” 

So with many a backward glance we left that 
bower of bliss, and returned to the world of work 
and action. And when we found what had been 
done, to welcome and to please us, we could not 
help confessing that our virtue was well reward- 
ed. For Honeysuckle Cottage looked as bright 
and fresh as sunrise, and the first half of May is 
not the time to find much fault with nature 
The earth was damp and clammy yet, in places 
where the wind and sun could not get fairly into 
it; and the spring was late and shivered still 
among the gaps it had to stop. For one might 
look through a big tree yet, and see a lamp in the 
road beyond it; and many of those that were be- 
ing scarfed wore spangles rather than patins 
And people, who pay little heed, might stop in 
doubt—if they stopped at all—and wonder if 
what they saw coming out might prove in the end 
to be a blossom or a leaf. 

In our little house I had the bud, the blossom, 
and the fruit combined. The bud of youth 
scarce come to prime, the blossom of fair wo- 
manhood, and the fruit of sweet and golden 
peace, not sleepy, but sprightly flavored. It was 
a fair view from the window, but inside ten times 
as fair; without the chance of adverse weather 
nipping hope and bright content. 

An ancient writer (whom I had just been 
scholar enough to understand, when he is easy, 
in his native tongue) assures us that this perfect 
state is never long allowed by Heaven. Accord- 
ing to him, and others whom he considers wiser 
than himself, all the powers that govern man are 
stung with envy, when they see him happier than 
he ought to be. Generally they take good care 
to have no occasion for this grudge; but when, 
by any slip of theirs, a mortal has attained such 
pitch of comfort and prosperity, there is no peace 
in Olympus till this robber of delight is crushed. 
And the more he has flourished and rejoiced, the 
deeper shall his misery be 

Having only thirty shillings a week, without 
counting our presents which had been put by, 
and paying five and sixpence out of that for the 
rent of our small paradise, we scarcely can have 
affronted Heaven by any gorgeous insolence. 
And without daring to impugn the wisdom of 
true philosophers, I venture still to hold by that 
which we find in larger and nobler writ, that 
when the heavenly power stoops to cut off our 
brief happiness, it is to make it more abiding, 
where there is no brevity. 

But we did not think of such things then; and 
who would be sad enough to say that we were 
bound to do so? ' 








Care would come quite soon 
enough, we did not care to think of him. He 
must have been a doleful wight, and born with 
black crape round his eves, who could have look- 
ed at my merry Kitty, without catching her bright 
smile. In the morning when I went to work, I 
carried it with me like a charm, and whenever I 
came back at night it put my memory to the, blush. 

For we had settled with one accord, that until 
I had overtaken the large arrears of work which 
had lapsed behind through my long illness and 
absence, there should be no time lost by any re- 
turn for early dinner. And this was better for 
my wife too, inasmuch as she had only Polly 
Tompkins to assist her, the eldest daughter of 
Selsey Bill, a very clean and tidy girl, but of small 
experience in cookery. I was busy at a long 
peach wall, not the red brick one, but further 
down, and the trees being large and sadly out of 
order, patient as well as skilful hands were re- 
quired urgently. There was a very fine crop yet 
unthinned, feeble wood to be removed, robber 
shoots to be docked or tamed, green fly to be 
dipped or dusted, and all the other erying needs 
of neglected trees to be made good And Kitty 
used to appear exactly as the old church clock 
struck one, with a basket of bread and meat, a 
pint of ale, and a pipe filled by her own fair 
hands, which she used to light for me and then 
trip home, singing merrily among the trees, to see 
to the business of the afternoon. 

Dare anybody tell me that a wife like this 
would leave her dear husband of her own ac- 
cord, without a word, without a letter, leave him 
to wonder, and mourn, and rage, and despair of 
his own life and hers? Yet this is what all the 
world believed, and impressed upon me, till my 
spirit failed. 

“Now this is all very fine,’ exclaimed my 
uncle, as he came round the corner of the wall 
one day, and caught me in the very act of hugging 
Kitty, as she was preparing to light my pipe. She 
was looking up and laughing, and pretending to 
pull my hair, when the deepening of her blush 
showed that an enemy was nigh; “this is all 
very fine; but how long will it last? How many 
quarrels have you had already? I suppose you 
are making up one of them now.” 

“Uncle Corny, you are a disgrace,” cried Kit 
ty, “a disgrace to the name of humanity. Mayn’t 
I even whisper in my husband’s ear, without be- 
ing accused of quarrelling? We have never had 
a single word. Have we, Kit ?” 

“Then perhaps you will now. Here’s a tele- 
gram for you. I was going to send Kit home 
with it. But as you are so uncommonly close to- 
gether, why, it saves the trouble. Hope some of 
your enemies are dead, my dear.” 

” «Hush! Don’t be so wicked,” she said, as she 
handed it to me, and I opened it with my prun- 
ing-knife, and held it for her to read first. But 
this required our united efforts, for it was badly 
written, as so often happens, and some of the 








words were run together. At last we made it 


out as follows: 


“Spoke All Kites off Scilly May 7th 
Fairshort desires love 
daughter. Will be away 
From Jenkins, 


Captain 
und best wishes to his 
two years perhaps 
s. Hibernia, Falmouth.” 


“ All Kites! 


some of the 


id my uncle, who had read 
rendered by Dryden 
with lofty looseness, but never a line of Horace ; 
‘what a name for a ship, if it is a ship! Kitty, 
“ar r word ?” 
“No, Unele Corny, it should be Archytas, I 
am not sure who he was 





Georgies, as 





but rather think that 
he must have been a king of Sparta.” 

‘I know who he was,” I said, to 
much I had learned at Hampton, though I never 
was much of a hand at Horace, and had only 
found this ou - , 


show how 


t in the dict 





Ary ; 





of science, who measured th 
and all that, but could not ¢ 


seas, 


et to heaven, because 


nobody would throw a pinch of dust upon his 
body. And he lay upon the shore, imploring 
somebody to do it.” 

“Tf he could eall out, he could have done it 


for himself,” replied my uncle, who was not poeti- 


eal. “Serve him right, at for having 
But I hope that your "t 
do that, my dear.” 

“T think it was very kind of him 


could not help going, an: 





y rate, 
such a name father won 
, when he 


was far awav at sea, to 





get this kind captain of a> »vi hey met, > un- 
derstand it properly, to me this farewell 
message from the deep. At ikea my mind 
ever so much more comfort: because’ Ashall 
have another message by-and [dare say. [ff 
he meets one ship he must meet others; and I 
shall always have a good idea where he is, and 
have my mind relieved, when ther ; been a 
stormy night. Thank you, Uncle Cor i have 
brought me pleasant news. Kit, it is 1 time 
for you to go on with your wall 

In this sort of way, by making the best of ev 
erything, and thanking everybody, even 
did not mean to do her any good, she estab | 
in a week a sweet dominion, not over us, | 


ch he liked to ha 
his little cut at her—for old men treat voung la 





within us. My unclk 
dies as chicks to be ecarved—got into the habit 
of coming up every night of his life to have his 
pipe at Honeysuckle Cottage. It may seem very 
ungrateful of me, and I now feel ashamed when 
I think of it, but after being hard at work all 
day, and having a bit of cold duck under the 
I thought that I méght have been 
I came home to tell my dear wife 


wall, 

illowed when 
ill my thoughts 
about her, and how many times I had hammered 
my thumb nail through that. But there Uncle 
Corny sat, earrying on, as if I had cut off my 
tongue with my pruning-knife ! 

Kitty used to laugh, and ask me who was jea- 
lous now. But I answered, with good reason, that 
was widely different. Miss Sally Chalk 


crossed her legs, and sat with a long 


the case 
er never 
pipe blowing over a supper table, neither did she 
go on talking, as if I were nobody; but rather 
put me foremost, even when Kitty herself was 
present, and asked what my opinion was, befor 
she gave her own almost. 

However, I made the best of my uncle’s con 
duct at our cottage ; for it was not only my duty, 
but my important inter What was 
to become of us if Uncle Corny (who might be 
called a huffy man, and stuck to a huff, when- 
ever he contracted it) should take it into his 
head that 


for? 





t to do so. 


to take me 
I knew that he was full of truth and jus- 
them ; but if 
anything went against his liking, so did truth 
and justice. So I had to sink my opinions often, 
even when they agreed with his, for he never liked 


I was not what he used 


tice, according to his own view of 


to have them put into any other language than 
Kitty was clever enough to see this, 
ind she always praised me afterward; but it 


his own. 


went against one’s sense of right, that she might 
say exactly what I had said, and from her lips 
it became true wisdom, when it had been simple 


silliness from mine. But Kitty smiled at him, 
and laughed at me,and went into his heart more 
deeply every time she filled his pipe 





Then a new anxiety n le Corny 
had more than he could do to lay down the law 
iffairs The 
east, with a hard, blue sky, and not a cloud in it, 
We had passed the date of the “icy saints,” as 
they are called in Germany, when a cold wave 
of air 
of smiling land, and smite it all into one dark 
frown, If I can remember, without an almanac 
that date is about the 7th of May; but I have 
never found it quite so punctual here; and ac- 
cording to my observation, the bloom of England 
hovers in nightly peril, from the middle of April 
to the very end of May. It is one of the many 
sad things we meet, but can only fold our hands 








for his own wind went into the 


is said to flow over hundreds of leagues 


and watch, that for nearly six weeks of the year, 
and in early seasons even more, through all our 
level southern lands, the fruit crop trembles on 
the hazard of a single night’s caprice. The bright 
sun and the lovely day delude the folk who know 
no better; these are the very things that lead to 
the starry night, and the quiet cold, and the white 
, and the black death 
The barren grower walks between his 


sheet over the grass at 5 a.M 
following. 
rows of wounded blossoms ; there is little harm to 
be seen at first, some of the petals are as fair as 
ever, others are just tipped with brown ; and pe 
haps his wife runs up and says, “Oh, you need 
not be in a fright, my dear; why, they all look 
as well as ever.” 

But he, with deeper wisdom, and the smile of 
prophetic silence, pulls out his budding-knife, and 
nips the fairest truss he can find of bloom. Then 
he lays it in his palm, and haply with keen edge 
bisects the pips. A keener edge has been there 
before him ; a little black line passes up from 
the baby stalk to the pistil. The ovary is dead 
and shrunken, though the anthers still may be 
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tipped with pink 
to swe 


Never shall a fruit grow there 
ll and stripe itself with sun, to flood a plate 
with sprightly juice, and in its dissolution hear 
some sweet voice say, “Oh, I never did taste such 
a lovely pear!” 

All these horrors threatened now, 


in spite of 
the lateness of the spring 


In a forward spring, 
they more than threatened, they come down and 
emash everything. But being now so late, we 
begin to have some confidence, misplaced as it 
might be, in the meaning of the sky. And now 
for the wind to go back to the east (after living 
there so many months, that it ought to be down 
right sick of it), and the sun to go down red and 


clear, like a well-grawn turnip-radish, and the 
stars to come out small and sharp like a lot of 


glazier’s diamonds, and the mercury in the ther 
mometer to drop, as if the bulb had been tapped 
about six o’clock, and scarcely a breath of wind 
to stir the fans of radiation—it was more than 
enough to make any grower fetch a groan at the 
day when himself was grown. 

But my uncle was not of the groaning order, 
neither did he even hang himself, as one of our 
very best neighbors did, when he saw his ther- 


mometer at twenty-two degrees, one radiant May | 
who could enter into his | 


- but his wife, 
rs, cut him down with a gooseberry knife, 
My uncle 
which always 
of them had 
how, in continental 
cold freaks of heaven are met 
by the sacrificial smoke of earth. To wit, a hun 


morning 
feelin 

and coiled him to grow out of it. 
used to read the gardening papers ; 
bloom with fine advice ; 
lately 
vinevards, 


and one 
telling largely 


these 


been 


dred pyres are raised of the rakings and refuse 
of the long vine alleys, and ready for kindling on 
the frosty verge. Then a wisp of lighted straw 


ix applied to each, when the sparkling shafts of 
frosts impend, and a genial smoke is wafted 
through, and Sagittarius has his eyes obscured. 
I told my uncle that this was rubbish, at least as 
regarded our level lands; though it might be of 

ihill-side. That if there were wind 
pread the smoke, there must also be 
prevent the hoar-frost, 


service upo! 
enough to s 
enough t 


need be feared at this season. But he told me 
to stick to what I understood ; for these scientific 
things were beyond me, and my business was to 
tend the fires 


But in spite of all this brave talk, he was afraid 

f casting a slur upon his old experience by a 
new experiment. For the British workman dis- 
dains new ideas, and there was not a man upon 
our place but would say that the governor was 


turned ¢ranky, if he got any inkling of this 
“trange scheme. 
“T shall have all the stuff put there,” said 


Uncle Corny, “ 


gone, 


ready for lighting, when they are 
Those thick heads will never suspect that 
I want to do anything more than burn up the 
weeds, as we generally do at this time of year. 
Then as soon as we see the danger coming, you 
and | will go out and attend to it, my boy. Not 
that I place any great faith in 11, although it 
seems very sensible, to those who understand the 
principles, which young fellows cannot be sup- 
posed to do. At any rate, I mean to try it. It 
can do no harm, if it does no good. You need 
not say another word; but do just what I tell 
I wasn’t born yesterday, as you ought to 
know by this time.” 

I knew that well; for it takes many years to 
root a man into such obstinacy. 
much more inclined to give fair trial to anything 
new than he was, and much more ready to risk 
money on it. But this would cost nothing, except 


vou, 


a little work, and that I could not grudge him 
So I told my dear wife not to be uneasy, if I did 


not come home till after dark some night, for ou 


doings depended of course upon the weather ; and 
the quarter of young pear-trees, which my uncle 
meant to smoke, was the furthest part almost of | 
Kit- | 
ty smiled, and said she would come down and see 
it, and roast a potato or two for our supper, and 
*, when the work was | 


Alas, 


all the premises from Honeysuckle Cottage. 


we would go home together 
done, and make Uncle Corny come with us. 
how differently it all turned out! 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


which alone | 





Asa rule, I was | 
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Its superior excellence 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 


roven in millions of homes 


United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does pot contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 


in Cans. PRICK BAKING POWDER CoO. 
BREW YORK. OHICAGO. 6&7. LOUI6. 8AN FRANCISCO. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
ATES 


GAME." 
CHICKE 


TOTALLY: DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 


These 





Branco-American’ Food Co.'s Patés are a real 
for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, 
Travelling 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. 


Sample 


delicacy and 


Can sent free for 2 cents. Sold by Grocers. 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want,’ writes one of 
the most prominent physiciané of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail 

Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 

Write to us if you cannot find them, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St. 


RHEUMATIC 
SciaticPains 


Muscular Pains and Wer ienpeees, Ache, Uter 
ine and Chest pains, relieved in one minute oy 


Me F 


the (nq) 1.Daj Ilag The 
™ Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 35 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porter 
Drvue anp Cuemicat Co., Boston. 

THE MAHA-RAJAH. 





Before Drinking. | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 
Qur Trade Mark “ SIROCCO " impressed on the seal of each packet 
Surpassing all other tea in 
FLAVOR, PURITY, STRENGTH and 7 Sega 
At $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Compressed SIR( iC CO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
In % lb. blocks, at 256c., 2Ocyand IS5c. 


DAVIDSON & CO. S*sesiissees Ex 


AND WHOLESALE DE 


1436 Broadway, N. Y. bet. et 40th and Ast Sts. 
GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 





tion, aud by a care 0 application of the fine properties | 


of well-selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables wit th a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bille. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


LicBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of NEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-stmile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,us above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG" Ss ‘EXT RACT OF MEAT co., 


USE SMITH & ANGELL'S 


ay BLACK sare. 


YLICITED. 
gcd 


ao: DARNING COTTON 


° 
582 22THoOmaAS ST 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 


$602 at home or traveling. Nosoliciting 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CU,, Piqua,0. 


OSGOODBY’S 
colttesros DEKCE 
CHOOL, 
hecneiaen, N.Y. 


nition, with books, $10. Synopsis for 2-cent stamp 





SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 





HARPER’ 


ee aon oe mm a anascouemnemcemaassernansnins: merase es 


S BAZAR. 

ene: 
BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 


sh th 
Cun CURA 


Rem edies. 


TOTHING Is KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
A comparable to the Curiovra Remwenres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtovra Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cnre every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofuala. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Currovra, 50c.; Rrsow- 
VENT, $1; Soar, Wc. Prepared by the Purrer Drea 
AND Curemwat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

Le 





Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@& 
skin prevented by Curietna Soar, “cA 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses ifetantly 

relieved by the Cutiovur& Awtt-Patn Praster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





After Shaving: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL REMOVE THE STINGING AND SMART- 
ING SENSATION THAT USUALLY FOLLOWS 
SHAVING. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE 
TOILET RECIPES THAT 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY 
ANY ADDRESS FOR 

‘,DDRESS, ° 


ELEGANT BOOK OF 
CAN BE PREPARED 
AT HOME. SENT TO 
TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEpP’T, CINCINNATI, 


AMORITA, 


MAY BLOSSOM 


AND 


4 ROSES 


are entirely new and exquisite 
odors. He -lotrope Jockey Club, 
and White Rose are established 
old favorites. 


Stearns’ Fine Perfumes 


include these and many others, 
which are absolutely unequalled 
in fragrance, permanence and 


delicacy. 
Sold by Druggists at 50c. per 
ounce, or mailed direct on re 


ceipt of price. Just a 


“whiff” 
ofany odor for 6c. 


in stamps. 


F. STEARNS & CO., DETAOIT, MICH. 


RESERE YOUR HEALTH. 


PERFORATED BUCKSKIN UN- 
DERGARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the best 
protection against PNEUMONIA, 
tHEUMATISM, and all LUNG DIS- 
EASES. Send for illustrated circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFAOTURERS, 
86 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK. 


all Leading Dry Goods Houses 








See the New Game. 


REDOUBT 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Sold by all 


Stationers and Toy Dealers, 
Price, $1.00, 


IPE REL U — Ss HAIR. 


Julian’s Spe- 

« the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

















vertised poisonous stuffs can 
N.Y. 


accomplish. * address Mme. Jurian, 48 EB. 20th St, 


BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin\who are un- 
Diseases, Ete, |able to walk. 

Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 
Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 
15 A DAY And steady work right at home 

for any man or jady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 





$3: 


The selections in the 
Franklin Square Song 
Collection are such as 
will insure many a 
happy hour around the 
p1ano.—Albany Argus. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 
for Specimen roses and full contents of the sev- 
‘ral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILOREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 
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ABC 











EARER: 


Cors 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Co, 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


BARRY'S 


ARBLI SH 
igoi 9 


<o\ 


jg! »! Tricopherous 


FOR 


SRL 
/ 


An elegant dressing 
exquisitely perfumed, 
removes all impurities 
from the scalp, prevents 
baldness and gray hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful, 
Price, 50 Cents, All Druggists, 
BARCLAY & CO..NEW YORK. 


jit 













a e ow 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes. Entire ly 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
h althful; no te alking re quired; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per week in adv anc e. Good 
pay for part time. My references inc!ude some 
of the best, well known pe ople of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg cate Isewhere. Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION WAL KER, 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 


é “PARTED BANG” 

: wen Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 

who wear their hair parted, $6 

up, according to size and color. 

erg ated ask, with prep’n 
; r 
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the m'fr for Lllust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.( (Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 
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eck's P mproved : 
= b ab ur Cushions, hey pers beard an Mt 
anc tly ' 


old ome i } 
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rite or S3i tor i illustrated book of roois ¥ FREE 











